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means enough to the men who attend Unitarian churches 
for them to interest themselves in principles which it 
stands for, no amount of social service work will arouse 
denominational interest. All too easily the so-called lib- 
erals reach the stage of thinking that all liberal churches 
are about the same and that articles of belief are not 
essential. Prof. Carver’s new book on “The Religion 
Worth Having” is a protest against this state of things, 
and Unitarians need the lesson perhaps more than other 
people, because with little discussion Unitarianism be- 
comes not an active agency for progress. 
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RECENT discussions with regard to the degree of free- 
dom which instructors in divinity schools may properly 
claim and possess may have raised in some minds the 
question what the object of such schools should be, and 
what kind of instruction they ought to furnish. Is it 
their purpose, for example, to turn out young preachers 
with a definite gospel which they are on fire to spread? 
If so, their instruction should be shaped to that end. 
Or is it desired to graduate young men well informed as 
to the best thought of past and present times, so that they 
may shape their gospel intelligently as they enter into 
the work of their chosen profession? In this case an- 
other kind of instruction would seem to be most appro- 
priate. 

ot 


SOMETHING is to be said, no doubt, in favor of both 
these purposes. But, in so far as the word ‘“‘scientific”’ 
is to be applied to a course of theological instruction, it 
is clear that the propagandist should give way to the 
scholar in the professor’s chair. Whenever the scien- 
tific spirit rules, it is true some room should be left for 
original research. But a scientific school exists, first of 
all, not so much for discovery as to teach ascertained 
truth. Its aim is to equip men for work by bringing 
within their reach, and teaching them how to use, what 
is already known. ‘To carry out that purpose neither 
the sectarian, the dogmatist, or the purveyor of new and 
strange doctrines is the best kind of man. 


ed 


ANOTHER annual conference at Lake Mohonk, the 
eighteenth, and is international peace any nearer than 
when the conference began? Who can tell? Who will 
know it when it does come? , Perhaps it already has come. 
Perhaps the peace which has existed between the United 
States and Great Britain for one hundred years is to 
continue forever. If it does continue, then we shall have 
been living in the millennium and did not know it. A 
current of electricity is silent in the wire and unrecognized 
by us until broken: then it announces itself. So with the 
peace current flowing about us, it is perpetual peace 
until broken; or, at least, it is exactly like what perpetual 
peace will be when it comes. So let us use it and enjoy it 
while we have it. 
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LESSING told us that ‘‘the search for Truth is preferable 
to the attainment of Truth.’’ And this maxim may apply, 
in considerable measure, to international peace. Workers 
in this great cause have had their hopes somewhat blighted 
by the failure of the arbitration treaties and by the cam- 
paign of Italy against Tripoli and the Turks. They 
have cried, ‘‘ Peace, peace,’ and are disappointed to find 
less peace than they had predicted. The wish so easily 
becomes father to the thought. But a winning battle 
may be almost better—for the fighters—than a battle 
won; at least it has more hope and zest and food for 
the insatiate spirit of man. And the idea of world arbi- 
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tration certainly is gaining ground among the nations. 


- Therefore we ‘“‘ Welcome each rebuff,’”’ and learn its lesson 


and renew the conflict for world peace with hope and 
determination. 
od 


Ir would seem that a favorite text with many people 
to-day is, ““A day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand.’”’ Whether that day shall be Christmas Sunday 
or Easter may depend upon circumstances, including 
weather and the condition of the roads and links. A 
minister of our acquaintance puts his most important 
contributions on those two days, and always with good 
results. ‘The regular attendant is so much pleased with 
the large congregation and the irregular one is so full 
of complacency over his own rare piety that the collec- 
tion always yields a large amount. On these Sundays 
the preacher warms his heart with the memory of his 
shrewdness in spoiling the Egyptians when he had them 
in his power. 


Church Unity. 


That there is a tendency to unite all the scattered 
churches of Christendom is an evident fact manifest to 
all who care to look in that direction. The Roman 
Church is inviting it; the Anglican Church desires 
it; the Episcopal Church in America offers terms to 
all who will listen; and outside of these bodies among 
the numerous groups of non-conformists there is an openly 
expressed desire to get together. Already steps have 
been taken to unite various sects, and especially in 
missionary enterprises to reduce friction by abating 
pretensions to infallibility and the right to be ,exclusive 
in the guardianship of truth. Even between Jew and 
Gentile the barriers are falling, and in “heathen lands”’ 
there is a perceptible melting of the ancient barriers of 
caste and creed. 

Now in this movement where are we of the so-called 
liberal faith? Is there any place for us inside the pale 
of united Christianity? That the lines that were once 
sharply drawn between Orthodox and Unitarian are 
becoming less distinct than they were in the good old 
fighting days is a matter of common observation. But it 
is also a stubborn fact that, if the great majority of Chris- 
tians can agree to adopt any simple and comprehensive 
statement of faith, all those who can in any sense accept 
will be inclined to do so, although by so doing they cut 
themselves off from open fellowship with those who can- 
not accept the terms of fraternal association. 

What, then, are the terms and what will liberal Chris- 
tians have to say to them? One indication of the nature 
of the uniting creed is to be foynd in the language of a 
resolution adoptéd by the House of Clerical and Lay 
Delegates of the Episcopal Church in America. It is 
proposed to extend an invitation to “all Christian com- 
munions throughout the world which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” to unite with the 
Episcopal Church. ‘This invitation is supposed to state 
the irreducible minimum of Christian doctrine. It is 
needless to say that such an invitation expressly ex- 
cludes all Unitarians, as it is intended to do. What 
then? What follows? Early Unitarians were very fond 
of the phrase “‘Our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ But no one of 
them regarded him as God. That he was a divine being 
was a belief fondly cherished by them as it is to-day by 
their descendants and successors. They use the word 
“divinity,” however, as not synonymous with deity. 
For this use there is abundant authority in the New — 
Testament. ‘‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are sons of God”’ is only one of many passages in 
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which the hopes of the early disciples were set forth. We 


know that it will be said that such sayings refer to the 


redeemed, the sons of God by adoption. But, even so, 
this leaves us the assurance that all men are potential 
sons of God and “joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” So 
far all Unitarians will gladly go, but to accord to him the 
rank of Supreme Deity would be to them an impossi- 
bility. 

Again we may ask, if such a brief creed should be 
adopted, what then? Evidently all that would be left 
to us would be a place beside the great majority of the 
human race who do not and cannot say that Jesus Christ 
is the only Saviour of the world, or that he is in any 
exclusive sense divine. That he is identical with the 
Supreme Being who fills all space and is dominant through- 
out the universe of suns and planets, of nebule and starry 
systems, is a statement that for a time may unite those 
who hold it, but will in time become a bar to union and 
fellowship. In no spiftit of antagonism, then, but with 
an earnest desire to co-operate in all the newly opening 
ways of human fellowship and mutual service, we may 
patiently wait for the better bond of union and fellow- 
ship that is surely coming. So many things have been 
put aside and forgotten before the thought of union was 
possible that we can afford to wait a little longer until 
the process is complete. @.' 5. * 


The Corporations and the Golden Rule. 


One of our ministers, Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Needham, 
is doing public service in calling the attention of an easy- 
going generation to the seamy side of our much-vaunted 
system of industrial and commercial corporations. Of 
course we all must recognize the good side of this system. 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot, for example, in one of his interest- 
ing essays, has pointed out the marvellous effectiveness 
of this form of industrial machinery in the accomplish- 
ment of Herculean enterprises and the production of 
enormous wealth. The secret of modern enterprise con- 
sists in a really noble form of human activity; namely, 
in the co-operative effort of the many organized together 
under the hand of superior leadership. What the wealthi- 
est individuals could hardly do by themselves, in build- 
ing fleets of steamships, in girdling the continent with 
lines of railroads, in turning out stupendous products of 
cotton and wheat and steel for the use of the world, the 
rich and the poor together, combining their hoardings 
and savings, have done on the scale of thousands of 
millions of capital stock. No wonder that watchful ob- 
servers have called this vast co-operation an approach 
to socialism. It has the look of the beginnings of the 
“Co-operative Commonwealth.” 

What has the Golden Rule to do, some one asks, with 
all this system of limited liability corporations? The 
Golden Rule, we reply, shifts the emphasis in regard to 
every human enterprise from the mere economic question, 
Does it pay? or, Is it effective? to the social and spiritual 
question, Does it promote the welfare of man? If a 
business or a system does not promote the happiness and 
welfare of men, then it certainly does not pay and is not 
economical. 

Thus we come to a quite new test for these gigantic 
corporations, whose later results are throwing doubts 
as to their boasted usefulness. Let us see some of the 
counts against them, or, if not against the system itself, 
against the exaggerated use of power and wealth to which 
they have been allowed to grow. 

We have provision in our Constitution that there shall 
never be any “law of entail’? in America. The privi- 
leged classes in the Old World had contrived to keep 
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great blocks of property in their own hands and to main- 
tain hereditary power for their families by this law of 
entail. It probably looked innocent enough at first, like 
our corporations; but every one knows the mischief that 
it has worked to the people of England. Our fathers 
meant to make this mischief impossible here. But what 
does a corporation do? It proposes a length of life 
that might conceivably outrun the life of the government 
that set it up. Certain corporations hold perpetual 
franchises. A railroad has been known to take a lease 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine years. We recently 
attacked a congeries of corporations known as ‘‘The 
Standard Oil,” and, lo! after the executioner’s axe had 
cut it into pieces, each separate piece, as in the case of 
the everlasting angle-worm, proves as lively as the origi- 
nal monster. What harm, which the law of entail worked 
for the supposed advantage of privileged families, is not 
being worked now in the United States by way of holding 
a considerable part of the wealth of the nation in a few 
hands and for indefinite time? Perhaps as much as a 
third of all our wealth, and the most permanent third, 
is held in corporate hands. 

Perhaps the worst thing that the corporation lends 
itself to do is the extraordinary creation of a load of 
watered stocks, preferred and common, with bonds to 
correspond, which are speedily unloaded upon the credu- 
lous public as in the famous case of the billion-dollar steel 
trust. Thisis not all. The courts are promptly invoked, 
if any issue arises, to guard the new claimants for interest 
upon their recent speculation. The public are expected 
in many instances to pay to all time upon this kind of 
capital. Read, for example, Mr. George W. Anderson’s 
brief upon the performances of the Gas Company of one 
of our Massachusetts cities. No doubt the corporation 
has actually thought itself within its rights in demanding 
a perpetual dividend upon values really created by the 
people of the city. Does not the Golden Rule touch such 
business as this? 

If an individual engages in speculative business, he 
suffers bankruptcy as his penalty. All that he has 
accumulated in more solid enterprises is hazarded by his 
venture. ‘The law of the corporation, on the contrary, 
except in the case of the national banks, shields him 
from the risk of losing more than he had embarked in his 
corporation. ‘There may be suffering creditors, there may 
be working people thrown out of employment, a village 
may be ruined, while the comfortable stockholder, in- 
trenched in his holdings in more substantial enterprises, 
is hardly aware of the meaning of bankruptcy. We are 
not saying that this limited liability ought to be altogether 
relinquished. We only urge that so far it has been 
permitted, with little reference to the question of the 
responsibility of the investor for human welfare. 

Again, in the old days, the employers of labor almost 
necessarily lived close to their works. There was oppor- 
tunity for the natural interrelation of the employers and 
the workers. Vile conditions doubtless existed, but the 
rich owners at least were forced to see the slums which 
their cupidity was creating, or again to enjoy the beauty 
and prosperity which admirable management produces. 
But now the myriad owners of corporations mostly live 
far from the sources of their income, scattered over the 
face of the country or travelling about the world. The 
Lawrence strike set us all to thinking about these strange 
modern dislocations of the natural human interests that 
ought to bind owners and workers together. This dis- 
ruption is specially unwholesome for the towns from 
which the owners of the property are absentees, while 
most of the people live in tenements and possess nothing. 
The question recurs, Is this system good for human wel- 
fare? Does it pay in terms of manhood and humanity? 
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If these questions lead on to serious, earnest, and friendly 
discussion, showing us how to retain what is good in the 
corporation system, and at the same time to eliminate 
the growing evils, and rightly to limit excessive power 
and wealth, this will be to apply the idea of the Golden 
Rule to the conduct of the business of the world. The 
eternal laws hold us in their grasp, and will never hence- 
forth leave us in peace till economics and humanity are 
seen to be one. C. TaD: 


Disillusion. 


When Wordsworth wrote that a glory passes away 
from earth with the passing of childhood, and that 


“‘Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower,” 

it is not likely that he reflected the common experience. 
Except in unusual cases a child’s instinctive joy in nature 
is chiefly the joy of freedom. Even the ready interest 
in the close-pressing wonders of plant and animal life 
needs an awakening word if it is to be early kindled 
in his heart. The child is too close to nature himself: 
he accepts it as well as the other conditions of life too 
unquestioningly, even to recognize the beauty into which 
he is born, much less to approach it with that subjective 
passion which finds thoughts too deep for tears in the 
meanest flower, or, with Shelley, feels the spirit of nature 
burning through the veil. The glory of Wordsworth’s 
celestial light never belongs to nature at all, until we 
begin to look at it with eyes taught to see more than is 
expressed and with hearts that try to piece out their own 
experience with what seems to be a completer, serener 
life, even when we know that it is in reality a life not 
greater, but less, than that of human nature. 

Nevertheless, Wordsworth was right in one sense 
when he suggested that life is a gradual process of dis- 
illusion, and that the vision splendid, seen by the youth, 
changes, and sometimes dies away. We teach a child 
early that the earth is round and hangs like a ball in the 
air, but not so early that he does not sometimes look up 
to the sky, and think naturally enough that he lives 
under the place where it is highest. When he is older, 
a similar fortune seems his due in the world of action. 
Happiness and success seem so absolutely a necessity 
of his being that it is no wonder he wishes to claim them 
as by right divine. Only by slow degrees does one learn 
something of the deep laws which must be apprehended 
and respected before any real advance can be made 
toward either, and still more slowly does the process of 
readjustment proceed until he looks forward to the goal 
to which he is ultimately tending with entirely different 
eyes. 

It is impossible to educate a child so as to spare him 
entirely this process of disillusion. We will not con- 
sciously add to the pain of unwished discoveries by de- 
liberately teaching him untruths; but it is impossible, 
and fortunately so perhaps, for him to be so placed among 
evident verities that there shall be nothing mistaken in 
his fancies, nothing for him to unlearn and to put aside. 
It is not given even to the tenderest mother or to the 
wisest teacher to understand all the dreams of childhood. 
Indeed it often happens that the very lesson which 
mother or teacher has taught most conscientiously is 
the one which must be put aside as a hindrance, not a 
help, to truer thinking. 

The heart of the matter lies in the truth that disil- 
lusion does not permanently hurt one since there is 
always a larger fact to be put in the place of one dis- 
proved,—which is really no fact at all,—always a nobler 
vision to call forward the eager steps. When a child 
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learns that the sky is not higher over his home than’ 
anywhere else, he learns also the larger truth that the 
sky is the same the wide world round, and that all the 
children of men have the same rich heritage of air and 
sunlight. When a boy learns that happiness and success 
may never be his in the full measure of his dream, he 
learns, too, that there are other things worth living for, 
and he sees his own life in its wider relations. 
“When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 

‘The man who feels that his cherished creeds are crum- 
bling about him, and cries out in anguish, “’They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him,” finds that there is something better than a 
creed which can crumble, and that there is a living God 
of whom he may say in very truth, ‘‘Closer is he than 
breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

It is the way in which we accept our mistakes and 
use them as helps to the truth that decides in some 
measure our progress. If we rebel and grow discouraged 
when we find that life and duty and God are other than 
our dreams had pictured them, we may lose the blessing 
of the larger vision and the wider knowledge. The truth 
that is is always outside and around the thing we first 
imagine. ‘That has been shown again and again in every 
department of thought. Perhaps it will some day be 
proved equally true in every experience of life. 


Current Topics. 


A SITUATION of uncertainty, which in its initial phases 
threatened the country with a calamity, was terminated at 
the beginning of the week by the decision of 157,000 an- 
thracite miners to return to work at once. Operations 
in the entire hard coal district of Pennsylvania were sus- 
pended on April 1, upon the expiration of the working 
agreement between the men and the operators, pending 
action upon a demand by the unions for an increase in 
pay, the recognition of the miners’ organization and minor 
improvements in conditions of labor. ‘The refusal of the 
operators to accept these conditions at the outset was fol- 
lowed by the suspension of work in the mines, which was 
attended by the loss of many millions of dollars in the 
intervening seven weeks. Under the terms of peace 
signed last Monday, which cover a period of four years, 
the miners receive an increase of ten per cent. in wages, 
but they failed to enforce the principle of the retention of — 
union dues by the mine treasurers, which the leaders of 
the unions regard as essential. 


at 


‘THE National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, in statistics recently issued, points with 
satisfaction to the fact that in the decade from 1900 to 1910 
there has been a reduction of 18.7 per cent. in the number 
of deaths caused by the “white plague’’ in the United 
States. The association estimates that preventive and 
curative measures have accomplished the highly satisfac- 
tory result of saving 27,000 lives a year which ordinarily 
would have been sacrificed to the destructive disease. 
This notable improvement in the conditions of life has 
been accomplished partly by a vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation which the association is conducting throughout the 
country, and especially in the congested and industrial 
centres. By lectures, demonstrations, and personal in- 
struction, employers and working people alike have been 
roused to the necessity of creating sanitary conditions or 
observing the rules of sanitary living, in an attempt to 
check the vast mortality traceable directly to the ravages — 
of tuberculosis. ; 
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By one of the curious coincidences of life, the body of 
King Frederick VIII. of Denmark, who was known as the 
most democratic sovereign of his day, was found among 
the nameless in the public morgue at Hamburg in Ger- 
many, where he had died in the street while taking a walk 
after dinner on the evening of May 14. King Frederick, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1906, upon the death of 
his father, Christian IX.,; was succeeded in his turn by 
his son under the title of Christian X., whose accession 
was announced amid solemnity at Copenhagen on May 15. 
The love which the subjects of the late king entertained 
for their unassuming and simple-mannered monarch was 
indicated by the long lines of silent mourners who filed 
through the death-chamber in the palace of Christians- 
borg, where the body of the king lay in state before the 
state funeral which was fixed to take place on May 24. 
King Frederick’s successor took up the reins of sovereignty 
with the following pledge: ‘May God give me strength 
rightly to rule my dear old country, and may it live for- 
ever.” 

ad 


ViGoROUS denials were evoked at Paris and St. Peters- 
burg at the beginning of the week by the publication of a 
story at Berlin, evidently under official inspiration, alleg- 
ing a violent breach in-Russo-French relations and the 
forthcoming termination of the Russo-French understand- 
ing. The German account of the situation was based 
upon the allegation that the foreign office at St. Peters- 
burg and that at Paris had reached a sharp division of 
policy on the question of sustaining or opposing Italy’s 
acts of conquest upon Ottoman soil, and that the Russian 
ambassador to France, M. Iswolski, former minister of 
foreign affairs, had been negotiating over the heads of the 
French officials and of his own chief, for the purpose of 
bringing about mediation in favor of Italy at Constanti- 
nople. In reply to this publication in Berlin, both France 
and Russia last Monday gave semi-official assurances of 
the continuance of Russo-French harmony and of the 
undiminished effectiveness of the alliance between the 
republic and the empire in the interests of peace. 
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THE inquiry into the loss of the Titanic by the Board of 
Trade at London, under the chairmanship of Lord Mersey 
and with Sir Rufus Isaacs, the attorney-general, in per- 
sonal charge of the prosecution, is being carried on with 
a thoroughness which indicates the determination of the 
British government to get at the complete facts of the 
great tragedy. Although the investigation on the other 
side of the Atlantic is being conducted with greater delib- 
eration and perhaps in a more expert manner than was 
the case in the proceedings by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce in Washington, the information thus far elicited 
from witnesses has differed in no material degree from that 
made available on this side of the Atlantic, in those first 
days of shock and resentment. Indeed, the questioning 
by the British attorney-general and by a formidable array 
of counsel for various interests in the first ten days of the 
British inquiry does not appear to have brought to light 
many important facts which were not put on record by 
Senator Smith, the Senate investigator. 


Cd 


THE ‘‘battle of Choisy-le-Roi’’ was recalled in Paris 
on “Tuesday of last week, when the engagement of Nogent- 
sur-Marne was fought by a large force of gendarmes, re- 
publican guards, and Zouaves, under the command of the 
efficient M. Lépine, prefect of Paris, in a successful at- 
tempt to exterminate Garnier and Vallet, the remnant of 
the “automobile bandits’’ who had terrorized Paris and 
its environs for several months past. As in the affair of 
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Choisy-le-Roi and the earlier incident at London, when a 
couple of foreign anarchists were suppressed only by the 
mobilization of a respectable military force, the purpose 
of the police at Nogent-sur-Marne was accomplished by 
an elaborate series of military tactics, and in the end the 
outlaws who had intrenched themselves in a little villa 
had to be blown up with melinite. The incidents of 
Choisy-le-Roi and Nogent-sur-Marne have increased 
greatly the reputation of M. Lépine, whom many of his 
countrymen already regard as the greatest man in France. 


wt 


Tue Cuban republic suppressed with a vigorous hand, 
on May 20, a movement which appears to have been the 
initial phase of an uprising among the negroes against the 
government. ‘The local authorities at several points had 
been reporting to the cabinet at Havana concerted prepa- 
rations for a general revolt among the black population. 
In one instance, at Mariet, on the northwest coast, the 
Rural Guards frustrated an attack upon their barracks, 
and arrests made simultaneously at other places through- 
out the island disclosed evidences of a wide-spread agita- 
tion to violent measures, carried on by the Independent 
Party of Color, a negro organization which had been 
attacking the administration on the ground that the black 
element on the island was not receiving its due share in 
the government of the country. It is believed at Havana 
that the unmasking of the project has defeated the plans 
of its promoters, and that there will be no uprising. 


Brevities, 


Dr. Murray expects a reaction in favor of the study of 
Greek, made elective. It can hardly come too soon. 


It is always a gain in matters of religion when the sense 
of compulsion can be changed to the sense of privilege. 


Any social ideal that fails to consider the actual tends 
to dogmatism and even to a disregard of the only condi- 
tions through which the ideals may be eventually realized. 


Henry Ware, Jr., used to tell his students that a young 
minister once expressed to one of the elder brethren his 
doubts of the existence of the devil. ‘The elder replied: 


“Not believe in the devil? Why, then you are an atheist!’ 


Dr. Clay MacCauley writes: ‘We are eagerly expect- 
ing Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s arrival. The Harvard Club 
has made an elaborate programme for his stay in Japan. 
We expect to give him a big welcome to Unity Hall. He 
will be in Tokyo during Anniversary Week.”’ 


The best service of the college, as of the woman’s club, 
is to teach a woman how to get along without one; that is, 
how to put the wisdom, the decision, the sympathy, the 
broad-mindedness, that it should develop, into applica- 
tion in daily life through many years after lectures have 
been forgotten. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Drink and Poverty Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I warmly appreciate the letter from William I. Nichols 
in approval of my article on “Drink and Poverty.” His 
is the testimony of one who is competent to give expert 
evidence. I wish to thank Mr. Drake for his very gra- 
cious reference to the same article in your issue of May 2, 
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1912. His use of Paul’s great text is, however, very 
misleading. He implies that Paul taught that, if you 
supply the natural, the spiritual will follow, that the 
spiritual is the result of the natural. This misrepresents 

Paul’s thought as it also does the facts of life. Paul’s 
whole emphasis was on the proposition that the natural 
does not of itself lead to the spiritual. The spiritual, 
with him, was an endowment added to the natural, 
which alone enables man to reach his divine estate. 
What Paul had in mind was not a causal relation, the 
spiritual necessarily issuing from the natural, as Mr. 
Drake implies, but rather successive stages in the evolu- 
tion of God’s redemptive plan. ‘Too many sociologists, 
as I contended in my article, make just this mistake. 
They teach that the spiritual will necessarily follow, if 
the natural is provided. The appeal to life shows that 
this is not true. Better housing, better food, better 
wages,—these are important, and they have certain 
ethical values. But they do not represent the deepest 
or most creative factors of life. The slum family with 
twice the room would probably have more moral chil- 
dren. But many village children in New England who 
have all these natural conditions are the most vicious and 
immoral to be found in the land. 

While reading a book, which advocates just the theory 
of Mr. Drake’s letter, I made a social survey of the com- 
paratively poor neighborhood in which I then lived. 
The score of cases, where drink was making havoc of 
human life, were in no instance attributable to poverty, 
but to weakness of will, evil custom, or erroneous belief 
in alcohol as a life-giver. No cure could come from 
increase of wage. Only increase of Inner Life could 
stop these miseries. ‘‘Economic reasons” for intem- 
perance need to be removed, but it was not in this way 
that the early church wrought its wonders, not by such 
means that Methodism reformed English life on its lowly 
levels over a century ago. ‘To drive out of the popular 
mind the ancient superstition that alcohol is a life-giver 
does more for temperance than any possible ‘‘economic 
reorganization of society.” 

We may well ask God’s blessing upon every earnest 
effort directed against the demon of drink, but it is 
important to keep the problem clear and understand 
what the true lines of solution really are. I still contend 
that my explanation of the relation of Drink and Pov- 
erty is true. I still hold that it is most unfortunate that 
this truth is so commonly ignored by social scientists and 
social workers. I still assert that even in England the 
real conditions support my contention, and I have the 
testimony of Charles Booth on my side: no other sup- 
port is needed. JosEPH H. CROOKER. 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


The Power of Good Men. 


There are men who stand in the community like im- 
movable pillars, so firmly grounded in moral principles 
that the very structure of society seems to rest upon 
them. ‘They serve as a kind of public conscience, to 
remind their fellow-men continually of the neglected 
standards of truth and justice and love. 

This they do not so much by teaching or preaching as 
by the subtle power of their lives. So potent is their 
influence that their mere presence rebukes baseness 
as light dispels darkness, without opposition or argument. 
When they come into a company, every member of it 
is persuaded for the time to respect truth and to love 
virtue. 

Such men redeem all evil times, and keep the balances 
of God forever true and equitable-—M. Franklin Ham. 


A Flight of Angels. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Slow move the hours to earth’s millennial sun; 
Yet, though the sky still darkened is and cold, 

Nor wears the east its flush of morning gold, 
Midnight is past and God’s own day begun! 


When the night wind slept, and the shadows 
Lay deep on the heavenly stair, 

A flight of angels lit the gloom, 
Low-sweeping through the air. 


Their radiant brows were hidden 
By the white wings earthward prest, 
But a voice stole down whose sweetness 
Lulled grief and care to rest, 


As it chanted: “Earth is weary, 
And her cries will never cease 

Till the greed and strife of her children 
Are lost in Love and Peace; 


“When the awful roar of battle 
Rings faint by the jasper wall, 

And the river of life runs mournful by, 
And with sighs the fountains fall, 


“Her yearning prayers thrill upward 
Till inmost heaven is stirred, 

And echoes of ‘Peace’ from the Shining Ones 
And the harps of God are heard. 


“But softer gales are blowing; 
And above war’s rage and din, 

As rapt we wait at heaven’s gate, 
Come love-notes warbling in; 


“And the blissful time draws nearer 
When right shall banish wrong, 
And heaven and earth together sing 

The Alleluia song!”’ 


The sweet voice passed, and the vision; 
Silent was all the air; 

But I knew by the calm within my heart 
God’s angels had been there. 


A Parable of Life. 


At one time in the history of the world men dreamed 
that Christ would shortly come, and that, when he came, 
he would give to each of his followers some high adventure 
or noble task to carry out for him. 

When the expected time drew nigh, lo! all the young 
men furbished their armor, sharpened their swords, and 
waited at the door with their horses ready harnessed, to go 
out whither they were bidden at the instant’s notice. The 
maidens likewise were dressed and ready to go out as 
sisters of mercy wherever the Christ should call,—even 
into the midst of dark and distant heathendom and sav- 
agery,—that they might do his bidding. 

And, lo! the night came and the Christ knocked lightly 
at every door. And each door was opened quickly wide 
by a form that, kneeling, cried in an eager voice, ‘‘Lo! here 
am I, O Lord, whither shall I go for thee?” 

And the Christ laid his hand on each young head in 
blessing, saying such words as these: ‘‘Be a little kinder 
to your mother,” “Try not to be so critical at home,” 
“Rise an hour earlier in the morning,’’ ‘“‘Be a friend to 
your younger brother,’ and many such words as these. 

When the Christ had passed through the town, voices 
were heard saying in disappointment, as the preparations 
for adventure were laid aside, “‘Lo! we craved a hard thing 
to do for him, and he has given us a trivial task.” 

But they were earnest folk. They tried each one to 
obey his behests. And, as the weeks passed, the tide of a 
new and nobler life began to rise within the town. Slowly 
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the grandeur of their great empire began to dawn upon 
them, and they said, one to another, as they met upon 
the streets, “Truly it was but a trivial thing that we ex- 
pected from him, but he has given us the greatest task of 
all.”—Rev. J. Edgar Park, in the Congregationalist. 


Three Familiar Devils. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


The devil has been portrayed in many ways in the 
literature of the world. He has the power of appearing 
in that form best able to tempt the particular weakness 
of the day and generation. 

There are three great pictures of him in three great 
books, in each of which he appears in a réle very familiar 
to us all. 

The first book is Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 
is perhaps the real hero of this poem. 

The battle-cry of this devil is, ‘Goodness is weakness; 
badness is strength!’’ He urges you to enjoy life un- 
trammelled by the prudential maxims and the cowardly 
conscience of the unco godly man. ‘The good people 
are the weaklings, he tells you: virtue is stale, self-con- 
ceited, and ignorant. We only are the brave people who 
take the risks and live for the glorious to-day. 

This is the devil who tempts in youth. Then for a 
time goodness and all the conventionalities of society 
and the stale and uninteresting things of life seem to be 
upon the one side, and the bad and exciting and romantic 
and interesting things upon the other. This devil is 
always most powerful where young people are taught 
that goodness is the preparation to be ready for heaven 
after death,— 


‘‘Where congregations ne’er disperse, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


When children are taught that their type of goodness 
is to be the same as grandmother’s, and that they are to 
imitate especially her ways of quiet, humble meditation, 
then this devil is strong, for he has youthful nature all 
on his side. But where teachers have made the children 
feel that to be good is to live the broadest and strongest 
and most fully rounded human life, then this devil loses 
much of his powers. Here lies our great educational 
»=roblem,—How to make the good life appear to the 
children the most exciting and interesting and romantic 
life they can possibly imagine. 

Yet this devil will always retain some of his ancient 
power, and badness will always be able to seem the 
more glorious to the young because its braggadocio is 
so like manliness, and its excitement so like exaltation, 
and its thoughtlessness so like the careless generosity of 
true manhood. 

This is the first devil, the majestic angel of darkness, 
glorious in his seeming majesty of rebellion, pouring out 
his scorn upon the safe and tame and easy ways of virtue. 

The second devil is the devil of Christ’s temptation. 
This devil does not at all deny that goodness is a grand 
thing: he believes in it with all his heart. He has come 
merely to explain to you that this thing which you had 
considered wrong is in reality quite right: it is in fact 
your plain duty to do it. He has his divinity-circuit 
Bible under his arm, from which he quotes copiously 
to you to prove that the thing which you want to do 
more than anything else, but which you know quite well 
is wrong for you to do, is really right for you to do. He 
merely wishes to help you see your duty more plainly. 
We all know what a fair face he can put upon every moral 
issue. He is filled with kindly thoughts, with tender 
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sentiments. He is an expert in the ignoble side of virtue. 
He comes to the lazy student and tells him he must not 
overwork and overtask his strength. He comes to the 
miserly man and advises him of his duty to provide ade- 
quately for his own old age, and speaks feelingly of the 
sin of becoming a burden upon others. He whispers to 
the lustful man that self-control is unnatural and bad 
forhim. He is the kindest, most indulgent, most thought- 
ful friend a man can have. He knows the pardonable, 
the frail human side of every sin. Yet he is the devil, 
and the meanest, most degraded man in the world, when 
he comes to himself after yielding to his suggestions, 
knows he is the devil, and despises and hates him. This 
is the second devil who comes to prove the worse the 
better reason. 

The third devil is in some ways the most devilish of 
all. He is the devil made immortal by Goethe in his 
Faust. He is the smiling gentleman, cultured, keen of 
intellect, polished in his manners, well travelled and 
well read, and a trifle sarcastic. He is aman of the world. 
The idea of any one being really innocent makes him 
shrug his shoulders and smile in a good-humored way. 
He simply disbelieves in goodness. He smiles at your 
ignorance of the world in believing that any one is acting 
from disinterested motives. Every man has his price, 
he says: the only kind of innocence that exists is igno- 
rance. He is best described as being pure intellect with- 
out appreciation. He cannot love or become enthu- 
siastic or praise: he can see only the weak points. This 
is the devil who tempts us all in times of depression. 
Every one is looking after his own selfish interests, look 
out for yourself, too: every one is indulging his worser 
self upon the sly, take your part and get your share. 
All men are knaves: to get on, you must be one, too. 

These are the three great devils. The first cries 
defiantly, Right is weak, is miserable. The second ad- 
vances logically the proposition, Wrong is right if you 
will only think it over with me. The third, with a sly 
smile, whispers, There is no right. 

These are the three devils, and, as you and I look within 
at our lives, can we deny that they are three familiar 
devils? 

Uroria Sprincs, U.S. 


The Toleration of Intolerance. 


BY REV. H. D. CATLIN, 


What a problem intolerance is,—how to abate, how to 
bear with it! How strong the feeling against us Unita- 
rians is in some parts of the country we hardly realize till 
we hear from their own lips how President Taft and other 
candidates for office were entreated to deny that they be- 
longed to this pestilent body. But has our attitude 
towards the feeling always been wise and good? A few 
years ago money was to be raised to build or to restore one 
of our Scandinavian churches in the Northwest, and, when 
contributions were solicited from ‘‘evangelical’’ churches 
and refused, I remember I hardly knew whether to be in- 
dignant at the comments and criticisms made by our 
people, or to smile at the humor of the situation and our 
people’s apparent lack of the sense of humor with regard 
to it, it was so like condemning a man to the halter and 
then pouring reproaches upon him for declining to help 
pay for the rope! For one chief and avowed purpose of 
those Scandinavian churches of ours was to do battle with 
the ignorance and superstition of the orthodox Scandina- 
vian ones. 

Another aspect of the problem is seen in the invitations 
we are accustomed to send to ministers of other bodies to 
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take part in our church festivals, ordinations, dedications, 
and the like. ‘Two cases of the latter came within my 
own experience. In the one case invitations were sent to 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist ministers, but none 
of them took part. In the other instance no reply was 
received from the Baptist and the Adventist leaders; the 
Methodist said he must be away on a missionary journey; 
the Episcopal minister, who intended to be present, was 
called away, but sent a brotherly letter of recognition, 
which was read at the dedication; while the Presbyterian 
minister, himself under trial for heresy, was present and 
offered words of greeting. Only the Lutheran minister 
seemed to have the courage of his convictions, for he told 
me he did not see how he could “‘accept and be consistent.” 

And what a problem it was for the present writer so to 
construct the letter of invitation as to make it sufficiently 
and sincerely friendly, yet not to seem over-anxious for 
recognition, and’ yet again not to impose any obligation 
to accept, to the wounding of conscience,—“ conscience,”’ 
I say, not my own, but of the other,—but to leave a loop- 
hole, a way of escape, to decline without discourtesy. I 
did not wish to place the brethren in the dilemma of either 
seeming discourteous by declining, or else compromising 
conscience by accepting. I have wondered since how the 
Episcopal minister could accept in the face of the solemn 
injunction of the “infallible Book,” “If there come any 
in to you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God-speed; for he that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.”” What is a 
question of mere courtesy when loyalty to truth is involved? 
Did not the same “inerrant” authority enjoin, ‘‘ Thine 
eye shall have no pity upon them’? Do not love and 
truthfulness alike suggest a change in our attitude towards 
intolerance? Or rather may not what seems intolerance 
be simply conscientious loyalty to convictions and to 
truth as apprehended? How could ‘Torquemada suffer 
damnable and pestiferous heretics to live? 


Jesus in the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


Idealism seems to many who hear of it to be some 
sort of visionary cloud stuff which is spun from minds 
of men and women who have no capability of solid success, 
who have to live in hovels and wear rags and drudge for 
the barest subsistence. 

Yet somehow it constantly happens that, when the 
multitude of men and women who think they have 
been successes as to getting the good things of the body 
desire to find recourse from their jealousies and envy- 
ings and low spirits and fears of the hereafter, they fall 
back upon some words of idealists, of men and women who 
discourse from a long experience upon inner peace, upon 
disinterested service, upon communion with God, upon 
the immortality of souls. 

Poets, philosophers, prophets, devisers of new religions, 


these are the universal comforters of our race; and among | 


them stands for good reason or ill that of the Man of 
Nazareth. 

I cannot, with the same facility shown by many teach- 
ers, put my finger upon just the characteristic saying 
or action of Jesus which sets him above all others who 
have taught. The golden rule was not his invention. 
It was Jewish and Chinese and Egyptian before him: 
the fatherhood of God is as old as rational religion. What 
do I care for any such point? Let it suffice that under 
that law of providence, which from time to time puts 
men as leaders of human sentiment to whom attention 
is paid as to no others, this Nazarene has come to stand 
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for impalpable realities,—for the value of peace above 
war as the true conqueror of men’s wills, of love and for- 
bearance above hate and resistance, of duty to our fellow- 
traveller in the hard journey of life as more pressing than 
duty to our single self; and the fact which makes his 
sayings so durable and so pertinent to the latest age is 
that they are (those which are the essence of his spirit) 
hard sayings, not easy to put into effect, but much against 
the average man’s grain. He is a challenger to the best 
in us, and that is what we want. Not smooth words 
of flattery and promise of easy heaven, but commands 
impossible to obey and yet convincing that they ought 
to be obeyed. Marie Antoinette’s minister of finance, 
Calonne, flattering her vanity, said of one of her wishes, 
“Tf it is possible, it is done: if it is impossible, it shall 
be done.” 

That word, ‘If it is impossible, it shall be done,” has 
always been the stimulus to great living in any sphere 
of conduct, and that is the utterance which keeps the 
Christian doctrine sweet and inviting in despite of the 
many associations which are unsavory into which the 
name and titles of Jesus have been placed. ‘The ‘“Com- 
pany of Jesus” meant, and still means, in large circles, 
the Society of Jesuits of Ignatius Loyola, not, in most 
disinterested students’ minds, a highly moral associa- 
tion. ‘To Jews for centuries since the first era of the 
Christian Church the name has meant outrage and per- 
secution, as it means in Russia now. It needs that a 
name should have great virtue to live down such evil 
companionship. 

Place it in company with the best hopes and aspira- 
tions of all the wise and good souls of history; let it 
speak for justice for the victims of tyranny in one country, 
and for help to the insane and paupers and enslaved 
in another country; for patience under hardship, and a 
smiling face under pain; for courage and resolution in 
the defeat of a righteous cause (and such have been the 
spiritual companionships of that name of the Nazarene) ,— 
and we can see why it has its magical efficacy for even our 
twentieth century. For we, too, want courage when 
things go against the right, as believing that right is God 
and cannot be beaten in the long run; we, too, want the 
stimulus of feeling that we have within our nature an 
immortal quality which is worth more than anything we 
can cherish or win besides. 

So long as the name is potent to conjure with for ar- 
resting any generation’s tendency to worship mammon, 
and to live and die like brutes, so long is it a living voice. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life. 


The manliest attitude a man can take, whether he is 
still rejoicing in his youth or getting into years, is that 
attitude of awe and reverence which befits a man con- 
fronted by the facts of our habitual experience, that atti- 
tude of dedicated will which, for so much received, 
pledges the best that it can give-——John W. Chadwick. 


a 


Nothing but truth is ever ultimately victorious. Noth- 
ing but life ever finally prevails. Nothing but God 
emerges in the end from the backward and forward swing 
of the pendulum and the breaking of the waves that mark 
the tide upon the rocks of human ignorance and weak- 
ness and folly. The swing of the uncounted centuries 
behind it all moves upward unto life—W. H. Pulsford. 


& 


The time has never existed when the man of all his 
era who was listened to most eagerly and respectfully 
in the hard pinches of life, in sickness and sorrow and 
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imminent death, in failure of goods and the ingrati- 
tude of friends and kinsmen was not he who had some- 
thing forcible to say about the immaterial blessedness, 
the joy which was at command of rich and poor, the 
possible life, after all the struggle for vanities has ended, 
in which a soul could stand for what it was rather than 
for what it carried in its accidental social station.—G. A. 
Thayer. 


The Anniversaries, 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF REV. LEWIS G. WILSON, SECRETARY. 


Scarcely had the churches of our fellowship been duly 
notified of the various measures considered at our last 
annual meeting, when we were called upon to suffer a 
great sorrow in the death of Francis H. Lincoln, who had 
served the Association as treasurer for thirteen years. 
Our loss was accentuated by the vivid remembrance of 
his presence upon this platform only a few weeks before, 
when he entered into the discussion of the finances of this 
body and explained the methods which had been employed 
during his period of service. 

Mr. Lincoln was a business man of what we are coming 
more and more to regard as the ‘“‘old school.” With 
whatever of business sagacity must necessarily be attached 
to the treasurership of such an organization as this, there 
was mingled in Mr. Lincoln a religious sense of obligation 
to those who contributed and those who received the funds 
of which he was the immediate custodian. Throughout his 
stewardship he gave generously of his time, his strength, 
and his personal attention. ‘The gifts and bequests which 
have come to this Association during the last decade were 
in no small measure due to the absolute confidence which 
Unitarians everywhere reposed in Mr. Lincoln. His 
promise needed no written guarantee to support it, and 
he took that old-fashioned pride in the work he was elected 
to do which made the usual procedure of placing a bond 
to safeguard our interests intolerable to him. And, when 
he laid down the burdens he had so faithfully carried, it 
was found that no duty had been omitted and no obliga- 
tion had been evaded. In his fidelity he represented the 
highest integrity which can be associated with such an 
office, and in his relations with the individuals and the 
churches with which he had to deal, his sympathies were 
ever alert to carry out, in the most efficient manner, the 
wishes of those who had chosen him to be their servant. 

The name of Francis H. Lincoln will always remain 
upon our records as a splendid example of that manhood 
which it has been the glory of Unitarianism to foster. He 
showed his faith by his works. His life was a gospel of 
conscientious achievement. Of such as he it is said,— 

“For these maintain the fabric of the world, and in the 
handiwork of their craft is their prayer.”’ 


“(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.” 

During the winter there has been published, first in the 
Christian Register and since then embodied in a pamphlet 
which has been sent to the ministers, a series of Questions 
and Answers concerning the internal working of this Asso- 
ciation. These questions and answers were initiated in 
the Ministerial Union. Many of the questions were 
orally submitted to our President by the ministers them- 
selves at a meeting of the Union in Channing Hall on Jan. 
29, 1912. Others were sent in writing to the president; 
and a few, for the sake of a more complete presentation 
of the activities in which we are engaged, were added by 
the President himself. 
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_ I wish to call special attention to this pamphlet because 
in every respect it is a most important, not to say remark- 
able, document. The comprehensive grasp which it ex- 
hibits of the past methods and achievements of organized 
Unitarianism, and especially of the multitudinous. inter- 
ests of this Association during the last fifteen years, the 
sure touch and the frank and satisfying character of the 
answers given to every question, the preparedness and 
eager willingness to explain what may have seemed vague, 
or what may have been (because of its vagueness) produc- 
tive of discontent and suspicion on the part of some mem- 
bers of our body,—all deserve the grateful appreciation of 
every Unitarian who desires to see our missionary enter- 
prises conducted with consummate ability and consecrated 
devotion to the ideals we are trying to realize. 

This pamphlet is for free distribution at the rooms, and 
I earnestly commend a careful study of it by all who de- 
sire to know what this Association exists for, what its 
constitutional relation is to the churches, to what extent 
it can or cannot properly serve our ministers, how far it 
considers the wishes of those who intrust it with donations 
ca ga ae and what methods it employs in doing its 
work. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


During the year we have carried out to the best of our 
ability the purpose of the resolution presented at our 
last annual meeting which reads as follows :— 


Resolved, That we strongly favor church extension, but that we 
leave the manner and means of such extension to the officers of the 
Association, expressing at the same time the wish of the Association 
that its Board of Directors may within its discretion use so much of 
its unrestricted funds as may be wisely applied to immediate 
missionary work. 


In regard to this matter of multiplying the number of 
our churches there are various factors that are so important 
that I must refer to them at some length. 

In the first place there is no doubt about the opportu- 
nities that await us. East and west, north and south, the 
field is almost limitless. In all its history Unitarianism 
has never seen a time when the positive demand for its 
churches, from the field itself, has been greater than it is 
to-day. I should not attempt to express my belief as to 
the number of new churches that might be planted in the 
next ten years if we had the equipment to do the work. 
You might think I was merely indulging in figures of 
speech. If we were simply to trail the circuits of Billy 
Sunday and other revivalists who operate in the Middle 
West and the South, there is no telling what might be 
accomplished. Revivalism in many places and by many 
of its agents is, so far as its interpretations of religion are 
concerned, a frenzied orgy of emotionalism. It exhibits 
all the characteristics of spiritual degeneration, unguided 
by reason, unrestrained by popular education, unballasted 
by reasonable ethical standards. Unsatiated by the 
omnipresent vaudeville, the moving pictures, and rag- 
time music, vast multitudes of the people throng where all 
religious proprieties are violated, all sacred names pro- 
faned, and the English language contortionized to the last 
degree of vulgar and grotesque expression. 

Sums of money that in any other age of the world would 
have seemed fabulous are extracted from the large towns 
and cities where these hypnotic exhibitions are given. 
They furnish, in what is supposed to be an age of com- 
mercialism and science, material for serious consideration 
on the part of the psychologist and the student of social 
conditions. 

Now it is into the very vortex of such demonstrations 
of religious unreason that we might, if we had the trained 
cohorts to undertake the campaign, march and organize 
the constituencies that would lengthen the roll of our 
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churches beyond any previous dream of missionary 
achievement. For, as it has been discovered in a number 
of instances during the last year, the reaction which has 
followed these great revivals has been more than the 
swinging of the pendulum of public sentiment back to 
indifference and crude materialism. It has gone to the 
point of indignant protest on the part of many who have 
been capable of coming to their senses, developing a posi- 
tive desire to know if, after all, there is not somewhere 
in the world a championship of religion which does jus- 
tice to the laws that are known to govern life and the 
mind that is trained to interpret those laws. And, when 
we have had churches and ministers who have seen and 
appreciated the opportunity, as at Erie and Youngstown 
and Wichita, and have given publicity to Unitarianism 
and systematically distributed our literature, our churches 
have doubled and trebled their membership. 

If the conclusions I have reached after extended obser- 
vation and careful ‘study are at all trustworthy, religion 
itself is more vital and more concerned about itself and 
more anxious for legitimate expression than it has been 
for many years. More people believe in the presence of 
religion in human affairs than formerly. More young 
people are curious about its nature and more desirous of 
sharing in its activities than in years gone by. In the 
West there are many young people whose parents, coming 
from Germany, Switzerland, and other European coun- 
tries, or spending their lives as pioneers, never allowed 
them to be associated with any of the churches. In 
Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, and other States of the West I 
am told there are towns where, when they were founded, 
the land was sold under the restriction that churches and 
liquor saloons should never be allowed to occupy it. 

But there are increasing numbers of these people who 
simply have no place in their minds or hearts for a theory 
of religion which does not harmonize with the knowledge 
they have gathered in the public schools, in the universi- 
ties, and among their well-informed associates. They 
cannot surrender to sacerdotalism on the one hand nor 
sensationalism upon the other; and it is this kind of people 
who, still believing that religion is real and necessary, are 
looking for such accounts of it as we have to give. They 
are the people who, when they have come to their senses 
after one of these great revivals and have offered their 
protest against the monstrosities of religious expression 
to which they have been subjected, are more grateful 
than words can tell to find a church which tries to honor 
sane and orderly processes of thought and feeling. 

So much for our opportunity. It is practically limitless. 

But, in the second place, it must be remembered that 
the responsibility of the Association is not ended when a 
new church is planted. ‘That is only the beginning of 
what, in the great majority of cases, is a period of years— 
sometimes of many years—of fostering care. It is ex- 
ceedingly easy to assemble a group of fifty or a hundred 
people who are enthusiastically interested in founding a 
Unitarian church. It is quite another thing to find a 
sufficient number of permanent and responsible supporters 
who are willing to stand up and be counted as Unitarians 
in a community of hostile churches,—tradesmen whose 
business may suffer, professional men whose practice may 
be impaired, teachers and clerks whose positions may be 
imperilled, workmen who may lose their jobs, and both 
men and women who may be socially ostracized. It is 
only rarely that a Unitarian church is self-supporting from 
the start: and, unless those which have been established 
release the Association from the necessity of making 
annual appropriations in their behalf, the contributions 
from the self-supporting churches must be increased, or 
we shall be unable to take adequate advantage of the op- 
portunities that await us. 
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Then, too, in the third place we must always allow for 
lapses and partial failures. It takes time for a religious 
society to cast its roots deeply enough into any community 
to withstand the adversities that may overtake it. Its 
first ten years are critical years. If the wrong people are 
identified with the movement, it suffers popular contempt. 
If its first ministers are misfits, it limps and halts in its 
career and at last falls by the way. If it has one member 
who is too rich, and generous in proportion to his riches, 
it becomes a one man’s church with a large number of 
empty pews. If it is composed of poor people, it is all too 
liable to secure a poorer minister, and then neither the 
pews nor the treasury are filled. If it has one leading 
member whose personal life is morally corrupt, our entire 
cause is identified less with heretical teaching than with 
a low ethical standard. In short, it would be as reason- 
able to anticipate the birth of a full-grown human being, 
with a man’s capacity to live, as-to count on the advent 
of a self-supporting Unitarian church. Once in a while 
such a thing does happen, but we are tempted to class all 
such instances among the miracles which may and may 
not be accounted for by the operation of natural law. 

We ought, therefore, when we enumerate the new 
churches organized in any given year, to include those 
that have recovered from the accidents and maladies 
which have overtaken them. For it is often much easier 
for the American Unitarian Association to become the 
parent of a new child than it is to doctor and nurse one of 
its younger offspring back into life after it has laid at 
death’s door for several years with some one of those 
mysterious diseases peculiar to ecclesiastical infancy and 
adolescence. 

In the fourth place, as I have repeatedly said in my re- 
ports, it is impossible to indulge in church extension if we 
are not able to furnish the churches with available min- 
isters. In our attempts this last year to plant. new 
churches and to sustain those already planted, our great- 
est difficulty has been to find the men or women who are 
able, willing, and at liberty to take charge of them. It is 
better to refrain from the organization of a new society 
than to organize it and then leave it to languish with no 
minister at all, or with one who, for one reason or another, 
is better suited for honorable service in some other field 
of human activity. 

I do not think we have any right to blame either the 
ministry in general or society in general for this state of 
affairs. Nor need we confess to any degree of pessimism 
when we say that just now we are living in a bewildered 
world. Where can you look and find any considerable 
number of people who know for sure what to do and how 
to doit? Surely not in politics; surely not among systems 
of education, for there are no systems of education which 
are not more experimental than they are systematic; not 
in medicine, not in law, not in philanthropy. And if we, 
who represent a free pulpit, find ourselves trying to lead 
those who have so long been like sheep without a shepherd 
that every voice of spiritual leadership seems unfamiliar, 
if we find it difficult to secure the right leadership for the 
flocks that have become lost among the half-hidden cross- 
paths of a bewildered world, we are simply bearing our 
share of the anxious care with which our age is burdened. 

There is one thing that Unitarianism can never be de- 
ficient in and that is in its faith that there is a superin- 
tendence overbrooding the world, however bewildered 
they may be who move about in it, and that from the 
divine point of view there is an order and purpose to which 
every man conforms who is true to the best that is in him. 

But we are not doing all that might be done to furnish 
the necessary leadership for our churches, new and old. 

It is partly because we lack faith in the ultimate neces- 
sity of the God-conscious life, it is partly because we are 
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selfish and care more for loaves and fishes than we do for 
the ideals which loaves and fishes are created to nourish. 
And, if I could have but a single privilege here and now, it 
would be to make just one strong and commanding appeal 
to those who have been born into our fellowship, or who 
have brought their sons and daughters into it, to consider 
and reconsider whether it is not worth while to encourage 
their offspring to reinforce the ministry of a group of 
churches that stands unqualifiedly for the supremacy of 
spiritual forces in a world of material ambitions. 

I have thus tried to point out some of the reasons why 
it is difficult to satisfy you or ourselves along the lines of 
church extension: (1) The funds for the formation of new 
churches are determined by the number already organized 
that become self-supporting, thus releasing appropriations 
for other ventures. (2) The necessity of a regularly in- 
creasing financial support on the part of our churches. 
(3) The frequent task of resuscitating churches which for 
unavoidable reasons have lapsed. (4) The difficulty of 
securing ministers who have the qualifications and the 
taste for pioneer work. 

This business of planting new centres of religious in- 
fluence is beset with just as many, if not more, obstacles 
and dangers than it was when Jesus sent forth his disciples 
to preach the gospel to every creature. ‘Those who under- 
take it must have a message that is unmistakable, they 
must have spiritual resources that are superior to the re- 
sources of commercialism, of the flesh, and of materialism. 
Their faith must be fundamental, and their tact and 
patience and optimism must be incapable of failure and 
defeat. 

The new churches added to our list this year are as 
follows :— 

Lincolnville, Me., where the scattered elements of a 
country community have been united to form the First 
Unitarian Church of Lincolnville. There is a membership 
of over one hundred; and the church programme, including 
not only the church service, but lectures and social gather- 
ings, presents enterprise and efficiency. This movement 
is directed by the Rev. Harry S. Baker. 

At Winnisquam, N.H., there is a small colony of cot- 
tagers who have been gathered together and organized 
through the efforts of the Rev. George L. Thompson of 
Laconia, assisted by Rev. H. C. McDougall, the field 
agent of New Hampshire. 

At Edmonton, Alberta, the Rev. A. J. Pineo, assisted 
by the secretary for Western Canada, has developed a 
most promising organization, with a large church mem- 
bership and pledges amounting to $1,000 as a beginning. 
Mr. Pineo will have charge of this movement for the pres- 
ent, and in due time steps will be taken for a church 
building. 

The Rev. Frank Wright Pratt has organized a vigorous 
Unitarian society at Moose Jaw, Sask., and engaged the 
Rey. H. J. Adlard, who after a year’s study at Meadville 
will enter upon a permanent pastorate. Moose Jaw is 
one of the phenomenal cities of the Northwest. It has 
already outgrown its water supply and is increasing in its 
population faster than the city government can furnish 
it with streets and public buildings. 

At Lynden, Wash., Rev. Fred A. Weil has formed a 
lusty Unitarian church, with a membership of forty-seven 
and every promise of future growth. 

During the winter Billings lecturers and others visited 
various towns and cities in Florida, and with the assistance 
of Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon a Unitarian church has been 
established at Orlando. 

The Finns in Virginia, Minn., under the leadership of 
the Rev. Risto Lappala, have organized and made the 

necessary arrangements for a lot of land and a church 
building which will be erected during the summer. 
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A Danish-Norwegian church has been developed during 
the year through the energetic efforts of the Rev. Hagerup- 
Nissen at Superior, Wis. This society will occupy an 
abandoned church near the outskirts of the city; and, as 
there are a large number of Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes 
in this vicinity, many of whom are unchurched, there is a 
fair prospect of growth and self-support. 

The report from Rey. Rognvaldur Petursson, field 
secretary for the Icelanders in Manitoba, informs us of the 
organization of two Icelandic Unitarian churches in that 
vast region so rapidly being settled by pioneers from the 
north of Europe. A society at Foam Lake, Sask., is 
located in the midst of a group of Icelandic villages, while 
at Icelandic River on the west shores of Lake Winnipeg 
Mr. Petursson has organized a Unitarian church which 
will be the centre of a number of preaching stations in 
that vicinity. 

The Japanese at Oakland, Cal., have formed a Japanese 
mission, reports of which indicate a gradual increase in 
membership under the ministry of Mr. Aoto. He will 
form at this place a centre of social, educational, and re- 
ligious influence among the Japanese of the Pacific coast. 

A number of churches have been revived during the 
year, and not a little of the energy of the Association in 
the interests of church extension is every year exerted 
upon churches that for various reasons have lapsed, or, 
because of removals and deaths in the original member- 
ship, have required practically the same treatment as that 
devoted to the formation of new organizations. 

A considerable number of missionary visitations have 
been conducted during the year by ministers in various 
parts of the country, in some cases accompanied by Bill- 
ings lecturers. Among the places thus visited are Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Stockton and San 
Dimas, Cal.; Moundsville, W. Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Sedro 
Woolley and Blaine, Wash.; Sanford, Daytona, and 
Miami, Fla. 

In regard to that part of the resolution which referred 
to ‘‘so much of its unrestricted funds as may be wisely 
applied to immediate missionary work,” the Association 
has responded to the extent of about $50,000. The pre- 
cise amount cannot at this date be exactly stated, as several 
negotiations are pending and will not be consummated 
until after the rst of September. 

Various sums, ranging from $2,500 to $6,000, have been 
secured by real estate in places where church property, 
in being bought by the Association, has enabled the local 
society to gain immediately the facilities for doing its 
work, the public recognition and the sense of permanency 
which would have been long delayed, or perhaps impos- 
sible, but for such assistance. 

In every case the Association has taken title to the 
property in question, permitting the local organization 
to use it without interest or rent, and extending the privi- 
lege of gaining absolute possession whenever the amount 
so placed by the Association is returned. 

The localities where unrestricted funds have been so 
applied or promised are as follows :— 

Calgary and Victoria in Northwest Canada; Eugene, 
Ore.; Sacramento, Cal.; Flushing, N.Y.; Summit, N.J.; 
Montague, Randolph, and Holyoke, Mass.; Orlando, Fla.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Virginia, Minn. 
‘There are a number of other places where the distribution 
of unrestricted funds will probably be made in the near 
future. 


Toe FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE. 


The report from the Committee on Fellowship informs 
us that since May 1, 1911, twenty-five names have been 
added to our list of preachers. Of these one each has 
come to us from the Ethical Culture Union, the Catholic 
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and Baptist churches; two each from the Congregation- 
alists, the Dutch Reformed, and the Christian denomina- 
tions; three each from the Episcopal and Universalist 
churches, and ten Unitarians. 

We have lost by death during the year twelve of our 
veteran ministers, none of whom were in active service. 
Several names have been dropped from our list under 
the rules that govern the Fellowship Committee: the 
exact number, however, cannot be given until the Com- 
mittee has held its annual meeting this week, but it will 
probably not exceed half a dozen. 

It is as impossible as it is unnecessary to extend this 
general account of the year’s work since the various de- 
partments have their special reports printed in pamphlet 
form where they can be studied, as they deserve to be, by 
all those who desire to gain anything like an adequate 
knowledge of the wide field of labor which is cultivated 
by the American Unitarian Association. 

In closing I wish to mention one thing which will prob- 
ably not appear in any of the special reports. I refer to 
a tendency on the part of many of the churches of our 
body to establish more confidential relations with the 
Association. I do not mean by this any disposition on 
the part of our independent congregations to hold the 
Association responsible for their local affairs, inside or 
outside of their pulpits, but a desire for good fellowship 
and co-operation and an intelligent sense of confidence 
in the aims and methods which are gradually being de-' 
veloped by the national organization. This tendency 
has shown itself in the report of the Apportionment Com- 
mission and expressed itself in resolutions which have 
been passed by conferences and churches, and found 
frequent utterance through ministers and laymen. On 
the Pacific Coast and among the distant churches of the 
Northwest the spirit of sympathetic interest in the na- 
tional work is especially gratifying. ‘The Southern Con- 
ference was never more in harmony with our efforts for 
missionary influence than it is to-day. All through the 
West there is a better understanding of’ Eastern activities 
and a greater readiness to acquire familiarity with the 
nature and methods of Unitarian congregational enter- 
prises. 

I believe I am not mistaken when I use a modern 
phraseology and say there are indications of a new and 
better Unitarian psychology. This change is due to 
many causes, but chiefly to the better understanding 
which the churches are getting of the work they and we 
are trying to do and the methods employed in doing it. 
A thorough system of visitation, by the officers of the 
Association, by Billings lecturers, by special representa- 
tives, and through pulpit exchanges, amounts in reality 
to an effective campaign of education. Misunderstand- 
ings and estrangements on the part of churches are almost 
invariably due to a lack of knowledge and candid inquiry. 
And, when it is known that no centralization of power or 
authority can result in anything but greater efficiency for 
the extension of the kingdom of God, then the prejudices 
and suspicions which are the product of insufficient infor- 
mation disappear in favor of a spirit of eager and sympa- 
thetic co-operation. 

Unitarians everywhere are essentially reasonable and 
just, and they need only to be properly enlightened con- 
cerning the splendid work that is being done, and the 
grander work we would like to do, to join the procession 
and carry our efforts to a success which will be a legiti- 
mate source of denominational pride. 

I could imagine nothing better, as a result of the An- 
niversary Meetings of 1912, than a deliberate and thorough 
investigation on the part of every delegate, every life 
member, and every Unitarian who dreams of great and 
good things to be done, of the work that is being accom- 
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plished and the agencies that are being employed to 
do it. 

Then, being satisfied (as I am sure you all would be) 
that we are trying to be worthy of the great cause com- 
mitted to our hands, you would individually and as 
churches renew your energies and your faith, and help 
us as you have never helped us before to become the 
defence of the people against irreligion and social decad- 
ence, and their inspiration towards the new heaven and 
the new earth that our gospel has foretold from the be- 
ginning. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Vision of God’s Kingdom.* 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


We the Lord’s free people... resolve that God’s kingdom and 
oe shall be advanced by us.—Part of Original Covenant, signed in 
16409. 

The spirit of a church is what we are interested in. 
During the past twenty years has the Second Church 
been true to its ideals, to the initial vision of the Puritan 
laymen who founded it? Has it ‘produced after its 
kind’? “New occasions teach new duties.” What 
were the new duties imposed by the changing conditions 
of 1892-93? What special work needed to be done? 

It was in 1893 when the Unitarian churches held their 
notable National Conference in Saratoga, and by a 
unanimous vote declared, 1st, that they stood for the 
religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that practical religion is summed up in leve to God 
and love to man; 2d, they united for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God; 3d, they affirmed that 
their constituency was congregational, both in tradition 
and in actual polity. ; 

Up to the time of the Saratoga Convention no attempt 
had been made, except perhaps by Emerson, to enlarge 
the very idea of Christianity, making it not one of many 
religions, but religion itself,—the religion which is summed 
up in “love to God and in love to man.” 

Now anybody can come under such a comprehensive 
statement of religion,—Buddhist, Mohammedan, Shin- 
toist. The barriers are down,—the barriers of special 
creed, faith, profession, or ceremonial observance. Once 
acknowledge that a church stands fairly and squarely for 
the two Commandments which Jesus declared summed 
up all the law and the prophets, it follows that the de- 
spised Samaritan must be recognized as a neighbor, it 
follows that the hated Roman must be treated as an 
equal. Even the lowly Syro-Phcenician must not be 
shut out from special spiritual advantages. For the 
words “Samaritan,” ‘‘Roman,”’ and ‘‘Syro-Phoenician”’ 
substitute the modern words of “negro,” “pagan,” 
“Jew.” In our American Constitution, where it reads, 
“The right to citizenship shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of race, color, or previous condition,’’ sub- 
stitute the idea of a church. Then, as it were, you have 
our National Saratoga declaration reading in some such 
fashion as this, ‘‘The right to church membership shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous denominational or religious affiliation, there- 
fore we invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our spirit and our practical aims.” 

By this declaration a most momentous new occasion 
is created. It was a virtue before that year of 1893 to 
keep out of a Unitarian pulpit one who was not a Chris- 


*From a sermon preached at the last service in the Second Church in Boston, Copley 
Square, May 12, 1012. ; 
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tian. The movement of time, of events, makes such an 
ancient virtue uncouth. “But,” says some one, not 
vividly grasping the full implication of the Saratoga 
platforms, “does that mean that a Jewish rabbi is to 
be invited into the Second Church pulpit on equal terms 
with the minister?’’ It means exactly that if the Jewish 
rabbi accepts as his basis of belief ‘‘love to God and 
love to man.”’ Does it mean that a Hindoo is also thus 
to be accepted? It certainly does so mean, and accord- 
ingly in this pulpit Protab Chunder Mozoomdar has 
preached as well as Nargarkdér. But surely it cannot 
mean a Buddhist or a Mohammedan, those who in the 

t have been violent enemies to Christianity. Yes: 
if the Buddhist and if the Mohammedan are actuated 
with brotherly kindness and a sincere respect for the 
good life, it includes them also. Accordingly, we have 
had Buddhists and a Mohammedan speak from this 
pulpit to a crowded audience and with most hearty 
acceptance. A new objector may arise and say, “ While 
I will agree with you thus far, I cannot suppose that you 
mean to open your pulpit to men of different color and 
condition. If you do, what becomes of the conven- 
tionalities?”’ “Well, the conventionalities will have to 
take care of themselves,” we can only reply. ‘‘For not 
only did Booker T, Washington in 1893 speak from this 
pulpit, but also a negro Methodist preacher whose home 
is in Cincinnati, who spoke most eloquently for the 
ignorant and downtrodden of his race.” 

Within accepted Christianity itself denominational 
prejudices have been surmounted by us, and in this 
pulpit have stood three of the Congregational ministers 
of this Back Bay district, two Methodist bishops have 
spoken, two or more Universalists, while in the chapel, 
at Sunday-school or Alliance meetings, there have been 
addresses given on religion by Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and one notable paper by his Eminence, 
the present Roman Catholic Cardinal of Boston, though 
not read by him in person. 

Thus we have tried, on one side at least, properly to 
meet the new occasion created by our Saratoga bond of 
union, thus we have tried to make real the larger thought 
of religion. Now as to our second declaration, “We 
unite for more and better work for the kingdom of God.” 
What of that? There is nothing strange or really new in 
that statement. It is almost the same as the one issued 
two hundred and sixty-two years ago by our Puritan lay- 
men, ‘We resolve that God’s kingdom and grace shall 
be advanced by us.” ‘ 

_ “More work and better work for the kingdom.” Well, 

We can say in all modesty we are proud of the splendid 
philanthropic work which has been done directly under 
the Second Church roof, or in some one of the chapels 
or memorials of the Benevolent Fraternity, or indirectly 
through charitable institutions, schools, settlements, 
kindergartens, industrial homes, and I know not what 
else besides. Upon this side our conscience does not 
prick us. 

Strangely enough we have faltered upon the very side 
where it would be supposed we would be most constant. 
The third clause of our Saratoga platform reads, ‘‘ This 
Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is 
congregational in tradition and polity.’’ Congregational! 
Yes: churches free and independent, churches in which 
every member counts for one, churches in which affairs 
are managed as they are in town meeting by all the 
people in their direct capacity, churches in which not a 
few, but the many, are supreme. It is interesting and 
instructive to go back and read how much this method of 
church government meant to certain advanced Puritans. 
They were willing to suffer for it, to be imprisoned for 
_it, even to die for it. Brownites they were called,— 
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Independents. Such were the Pilgrim Fathers; such 
Elder Brewster and such his follower, Bradford, who has 
written the story of the Plymouth plantation. In time 
all the Puritan churches founded in and about Boston 
became Congregational in their form of government. 
How could it be otherwise? Congregationalism in the 
Church, the town meeting in the village. Thus was this 
new American civilization made a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 

Just when the Second Church and various others 
slipped from this original basis I do not know. We 
might forgive any other church for departing from pop- 
ular administration; but the Second Church, with its 
triumphant cry, ‘“We the Lord’s free people,” thus to 
depart seems little short of a crime. 

What member of the Second Church, in Lathrop’s 
time, when that minister was standing forth so valiantly 
for the principle of no taxation without representation, 
would have predicted that in another hundred years his 
own beloved ‘Church spiritual’? would illustrate just 
such a condition of “taxation without full representa- 
tion,” and yet here to-day pew renters, seat holders, and 
general subscribers to the maintenance of the religious 
and philanthropic activities have no voice in the policy, 
guidance, or plan of administration of the corporation; 
nor do church members and communicants as such 
have any right to decide important questions as to hours 
of services, the kinds of services, the music which shall 
be rendered, the liturgical book which shall be used, nor 
the particular person who shall be the minister, or any- 
thing in regard to that minister. 

Teaching, we are taught: working to change, we our- 
selves are changed. The nearly twenty years as your 
minister has taught me much: it has changed me even 
as I have tried to change and influence you. Indirectly 
you have taught me much. In no perfunctory spirit 
do I acknowledge my indebtedness. You have revealed 
the kindness of the human heart: you have instructed 
in courtesy, in delicate consideration, and in self-restraint. 
I have learned from you what it is to bear bereavement 
heroically and hopefully, what it is to bear responsi- 
bility without fret and without complaint. 

There have been no petty bickerings or quarrels in 
this church, no cliques or sets. On the contrary, there 
has been the most harmonious feeling of good will, the 
co-operative spirit, the reverent spirit, the Christ-like 
spirit has reigned as it should among men and women of 
faith: as it should in a religious organization. Can any 
one measure the silent though tremendous influence of 
this church? Can any one put a limit upon its value? 
Can any one for a moment doubt its perpetuity, or fear 
that it will not be supported.and maintained in the 
centuries yet to be? 


There is always a sadness about a farewell. To bid 
good-bye to this building, filled as it is with helpful and 
happy memories, wrenches our hearts: to bid good-bye 
to one another as minister and parishioners also brings 
a pang that cannot be put into words. Though I remain 
as your active and regular minister but for a compar- 
atively short time after to-day, yet I remain as your 
friend and well-wisher for all the months and the years 
that are yet to be before being called from the scenes of 
earth. If thoughts are as real as things, then you carry 
with you the most priceless gift I can give,—my true, my 
loving thoughts. With Paul, I say, “God our father 
who hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting con- 
solation and good hope, through grace, strengthen your 
hearts, and establish you in every good word and work 
now and always. Amen.” 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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Literature, 
NierzscHE. By Paul Elmer More. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.—As a 


setting forth of the originator of the super- 
man and his teaching this little book comes 
near perfection. So complete is it that for 
any but the professed student of philosophy 
or of abnormal psychology no further 
study of Nietzsche seems worth while. 
Within the compass of eighty-seven small 
pages we have not only an outline of the 
man’s life and a comprehensive setting 
forth of his doctrine, but also a sketch of 
the philosophic history of which it was the 
outcome. Mr. More sets forth with all 
necessary candor the outrageous extrava- 
gances of this strange being, but he puts 
them where they belong, as “‘merely an 
iconoclast’s way of emphasizing the contrast 
between his perfect man and the old ideal 
of a saint.”” As a protest against the sacri- 
fice of the individual to the mass, the man 
to the state or the race, Nietzsche’s work 
or something like it was needed. But it is 
the paradox of life that it is only as part of 
the mass that the work has value. It was 
needful, apparently, that there should be 
one individual of such grossly distorted 
views to counteract the distortion of the 
many in the opposite direction. Taken by 
itself it is merely grotesque. It is akin to 
the paradox of Nietzsche’s own life. As 
Mr. More points out, this laudation of the 
ruthless superman, who asserts himself no 
matter what the cost to others, is not the 
exultation of a successful Napoleonic demon, 
but the anguished cry of a tortured spirit 
to whom even an approach to his ideal was 
impossible. But Mr. More is not content 
merely to set forth Nietzsche’s doctrine, he 
uses it as a text to show the inadequacy of 
humanitarianism, which is, so he tells us, 
the actual religion of the world to-day. 
With the departure of the supernatural 
ideals there remains but this humanitarian- 
ism which degenerates of necessity into 
sentimentalism in theory and selfishness in 
practice. He gives numerous instances of 
the hateful but well-known combination. 
It is here that we find Mr. More’s essay 
elusive and unsatisfying. Nietzsche’s own 
individualism he of course finds to be no 
solution. Humanitarianism, even with the 
added element of a divine sanction, he finds 
equally unfit. Would he have us go back 
to supernatural ideals as set before us, for 
instance, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
or does he give himself up to blank despair? 
Having said so much, he ought, it would 
seem, to have given to his readers some 
suggestion of his own answer to the problem 
which he presents. Since Mr. More here 
eludes us, perhaps the reviewer may be 
permitted to suggest an answer which he 
would be glad to believe to be that of Mr. 
More. It would justify both the indi- 
vidualism of Nietzsche and the humani- 
tarianism he so detested. It is as follows: 
A man ought to make the most of himself, 
as Nietzsche taught. Every man ought to 
have the chance to do it, as his opponents 
teach. As things now are, a man can make 
the most of himself, can become most truly 
a superman by so using all his gifts, what- 
soever they are, as to make it more possible 
for other men to do the same. While this 
may limit certain impulses of the individual, 
it does not limit his individuality, rather it 
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is the only way to its fulfilment. Such an 
ideal, in its fulness, it is believed, is not 
only both individual and social, it is also 
divine. 


Curist’s CHRISTIANITY. Being the Pre- 
cepts and Doctrines recorded in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as taught by Jesus 
Christ, Analyzed and Arranged according 
to Subjects. By Albert H. Walker. New 
York: The Equity Press. $1.—It perhaps 
strikes one rather oddly when the Law and 
the Gospel, in Biblical phrase, meet and kiss 
each other. Thus we recall a brilliant book 
by Hon. George F. Talbot of Portland, 
Me., in which “Jesus, his Opinions and 
Character’? were examined with much crit- 
ical acumen from the legal standpoint,—the 
real Christianity of Christ sifted, as it were, 
through the legal sieve, with possibly not 
quite enough good wheat left to satisfy the 
average, and certainly not the conventional, 
Christian. But, just the same, the process 
was instructive and edifying. So Mr. Walker 
of the New York Bar has taken the logia 
of Jesus, without any of their usual setting, 
scattered through the Gospels, and has 
arranged them according to their subjects: 
The Nature of God; Jesus, his Character and 
Mission; The Holy Spirit; The Command- 
ments; The Christian Life; Promises; 
Prophecy; The Doom of the Wicked; and 
Heaven. Where two or more Gospels have 
the same saying, ‘‘all the passages are blended 
together in such a way as to incorporate in 
one paragraph the meanings of them all.” 
The Revised Version is used as giving a more 
accurate presentation of Jesus’ words than 
the more stately, but certainly more archaic, 
King James version. Mr. Walker thinks 
that this attempt to put together all of 
Jesus’ words in the places where they log- 
ically belong has probably never been made 
before, or printed in any other book than 
this. If this be so, it strikes us as rather 
better worth the doing than, say, Tolstoy’s 
version of the Gospels, where, in the interest 
of what we cannot help feeling is a mistaken 
desire for clearness,—where it was clear 
enough already,—much of the beautiful 
original is diluted; and where many pas- 
sages are omitted at the whimsical fancy of 
this great man who thought he could dis- 
tinguish Jesus’ true sayings from those 
which he regarded as spurious or misre- 
ported. 


An Anonymous CoNFEsSION. By W. 
Ellsworth Lawson. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press.—Taking the Fifty-first Psalm as a 
text,—that ‘“‘poem that has become the 
shrine of penitent humanity, ’’—Mr. Lawson 
briefly, but suggestively, discusses the prob- 
lem of confession of sins. The Psalm is 
practically anonymous, though it indeed 
bears some marks of the David nature,—its 
sudden passions, its whirlwinds of remorse, 
its capacity of being plunged from the 
spiritual heights to the very lowest depths. 
Still, David’s confession or not, it is the 
psalm of penitence. But does public con- 
fession help any one? Sometimes it is 
actually damaging to those to whom it is 
made, Even its effect upon the individual 
may often be questioned. In _ scientific 
phrase, he would better “‘turn his repentance 
into a new social energy.” ‘There is short 
time even for remorse. ‘‘Remorse is of the 
devil... . Self-inflicted penalties cannot take 
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away the sense of guilt.... Our only re- 
source is God.” ‘To punish the body for 
the sin of the soul is a vain thing. The 
monks in the desert of Mount Sinai (as 
described in Ebers’s remarkable novel, Homo 
Sum) did not leave ‘behind them their love 
for the world, while fleeing from its tempta- 
tions. What we most need is that con- 
scious forgiveness of God which comes when 
we have seen our sin as ‘‘missing one’s true 
aim in life, the failure to realize the image of 
God in the soul.”” When we have truly 
realized that, and have come to ourselves,— 
our true selves,—we are no longer separated; 
and, in Martineau’s fine phrase, “‘He who 
is no longer separated is forgiven.’ ‘The 
second essay is on ‘Unconscious Chris- 
tianity,’’ describing those pure souls outside 
the church with whom Christ is indeed 
present, though™they know it not. A fine 
and clear insight marks both papers which 
ought to commend them to the judicious, 
who know that the religious life is something 
too delicate to be touched with violent 
hands. 


Roses FROM My GARDEN. By Gertrude 
Capen Whitney. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—This beautifully printed and charm- 
ingly illustrated book contains something 
less than fifty poems, which express as their 
central principle the faith in the power of 
an idealistic philosophy to uplift humanity. 
This faith inspired the writer in her two prose 
stories, I Choose and Yet Speaketh He. In 
a poem on ‘‘Unity,” urging the dominance 
of truth wherever one may find it and cer- 
tain that every honest creed contains its 
portion, Mrs. Whitney writes:— 


“Swing you with truth! In each, one voice 
rings clear, 

Past earth’s uncomprehending,—God is 
here! 

All have their place in the unfolding plan 


Where man’s chief study is to perfect man.” 


One of the most quotable poems is this, 
which she calls ‘‘The Awakening” :— 


“A little sigh, a halting breath,— 
Then comes this change that men call 
death. 
A halting breath, a little sigh,— 
We waken to Infinity.” 


Some of the poems deal with child life, and 
these we find not the least interesting of 
the book. 


THE SQUIRREL’S CaGE. By Dorothy 
Canfield. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—There is much more to this novel 
than appeared in its magazine publication, 
and it constitutes a severe arraignment of the 
conditions which place material prosperity 
and social success above the more enduring 
satisfactions belonging to a simpler life. The 
story of Lydia’s ineffectual struggle against 
the ceaseless motion of the squirrel cage and 
her inability to secure for herself or her family 
the balanced poise of normal activity makes 
sometimes painful reading, but it ought to 
be suggestive. The tragedy of her first 
dinner party is a realistic bit of writing that 
only a woman can comprehend. And yet, 
in spite of all this book can say, we believe 
that these restless, unsatisfied lives are the 
exception, and that most of us who make up 
the great middle class of American society 
are doing our work quietly, steadily, hope- 
fully, happily. ; 


—- 
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THe Last CRUISE OF THE SAGINAW. By 
George H. Reed. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1 net.—The United States 
Steamer Saginaw sailed in 1870 between San 
Francisco and the Midway Islands to trans- 
port men and materials to deepen a shallow 
channel and try to make the islands a fit 
place for a half-way Pacific Ocean station as 
a coaling depot, desirable for trade with the 
Orient. Six months of hard labor saw the 
work at an end, and the Saginaw was on its 
way back when on a clear and starlit night 
it struck a coral reef and left its men stranded 
in a place very different from the tropical 
islands on which necessities and luxuries 
abound. The story of life on this barren 
island and of the exciting rescue some two 
months later is told with graphic minuteness 
and adds one more to the thrilling tragedies 
of the sea, which we read in our quiet homes. 


AutHority: THE FUNCTION oF AUTHOR- 
ITY IN LIFE AND ITS RELATION TO LEGALISM 
IN Eruics AND RELIGION. By A. v. C. P. 
Huizinga. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $2.25 net.—This is a book of 270 
pages. It contains quotations from over 
two hundred authors. One man is either 
quoted as referred to nineteen times, others 
in proportion. Some of the quotations run 
over several pages. Under these circum- 
stances it hardly seems worth while to ask 
what the author himself thinks. As a 
matter of fact, he seems to have a highly 
reactionary view of authority, which he 
supports by authority and assertion. Of 
argument, properly so called, there is no 
trace worth mentioning. The Authority of 
Might and Right, by the same author and 
publishers (50 cents net), is another chapter 
of the same sort. Why it should be pub- 
lished separately does not appear. 


RECORDS OF THE Past. Vol. X., 1911. 
Editors, Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., 
LL.D., and Frederick Bennett Wright.. Pub- 
lished by Records of the Past Exploration 
Society, Washington, D.C. $4.—This rec- 
ord of the work of a year will make a hand- 
some and useful addition to any library into 
which it is invited. - It is not only of use to 
the student who is reviewing the history of 
the past, but it is also a volume to attract 
the attention of any intelligent reader who 
has any curiosity concerning the road the 
human race has travelled in its long journey 
from prehistoric times down to the dawn of 
our modern civilization. For the most part 
the editors are content to let the monuments 
and inscriptions speak for themselves with- 
out attempting to expound a doctrine or 
proveathesis. Allages, races, and countries, 
first or last, furnish illustrations of the various 
stages of human progress and make the book 
attractive and valuable. 


GARDENS AND THEIR MEANING. By Dora 
Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.—A 
book like this comes with especial attraction 
at this period of the year when one’s thoughts 
turn easily to growing things and to the joys 
of contact with Mother Earth. ‘The possibil- 
ities for school-gardening and the best 
methods to bring out its value are plainly 
set forth. In a lively and sympathetic style 
Miss Williams treats such appropriate sub- 
jects as co-operation, study of the soil, plan- 
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ning the garden, the young farmer’s almanac, 
garden foes and garden friends. She shows 
how gardening vitalizes the school curriculum, 
putting new life into old subjects. Perhaps 
nothing is more convincing than the record 
of results already attained where the children 
have been encouraged and directed. 


A Cuip’s JouRNEY witH DicKENS. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 50 cents net.—One of 
the most delightful contributions to the liter- 
ature of the Dickens Centenary came in Mrs. 
Riggs’s account of her chance meeting with 
the great man when she was a little country 
girl not unlike her own Rebecca. We have 
not the slightest doubt that it all happened 
exactly as she tells it, but, even if it hadn’t, 
it would still be so true to life as to be well 
worth while. Mrs. Riggs can translate from 
life to literature with genuine charm, and, 
slight as the story is, she has caught in it 
characteristics of Dickens and of herself. 


SHADOWS AND REALITIES. By Albert 
Gehring. Cleveland, Ohio: Central Pub- 
lishing House. 75 cents—This book is an 
attempt to help the reader estimate true 
values and to correct something of the 
undue emphasis that people of to-day are 
tempted to put upon external aspects of 
civilization. The art of living depends 
much on the proportion with which things 
important and things unimportant are 
brought into relation with each other and 
on the insight which can distinguish their 
respective values. The author donates the 
complete proceeds of the first edition to the 
German Hospital of Cleveland. 


Magazines. 


The Journal of Race Development, published 
by Clark University, promises to shed light 
on some of the most important problems of 
modern civilization. The number for April 
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is devoted to Japan and consists of articles 
dealing with various aspects of the domestic 
and foreign policy of this Sphinx of modern 
diplomacy. It will furnish good reading for 
the men who are looking for war in the Pacific 
Ocean and dispel many unreasonable fears. 


Miscellaneous. 


Recent books in the Macmillan Standard 
Library Series are J. R. Campbell’s exposition 
of The New Theology, the latest of many suc- 
cessive editions; Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, by which Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch 
became known as “‘a friend to the plain 
people’; and President Henry Churchill 
King’s practical inferences from modern 
psychology, Rational Living. All of these 
books have held their own in the estimation 
of the reading public ever since they were 
first issued, and a cheap edition will doubt- 
less be found desirable. The book of this 
series are published for 50 cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“ A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Professions. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


When I grow up to be a man, 
And go to business every day, 
I often wonder how I can 
Earn money in the nicest way. 


An ashman’s life is very sweet, 

He drives his horse and cart with pride; 
And Sundays I should have a treat, 

I’d take my wife and go to ride. 


A circus man’s a lovely sight, 
All dressed in spangled tights and lace; 
To jump through hoops is his delight, 
Or, standing, ride a bareback race. 


I’d love to be an organ man, 

And hear grand music without charge; 
I’m sure if he does all he can, 

His income must be very large. 


Now which profession of the three 
Will just exactly suit my bent 

I can’t decide,—for possibly 
They'll want me to be President! 


Bobby’s Knife. 


BY E. HE. M. 


“H’m! I wouldn’t feel so proud just be- 
cause I had a new knife,’’ murmured Geral- 
dine. ‘“‘Just as though nobody ever had a 
knife before!”’ 

“Would, too!’”’ responded Bobby, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘All the more if you hadn’t had a 
knife for five weeks, and had had to earn it 
yourself; and specially if you were a boy ’stead 
of a girl. ’Course, girls don’t appreciate 
knives. Cut off their fingers, most likely!’ 

Geraldine sniffed. ‘‘I have my own pretty 
pearl-handled knife, anyway. ’Tisn’t a 
rough, mottled-looking thing like that.” 

“Bought it with my own money, didn’t I? 
Got just the knife I wanted, didn’t I? Then 
what are you grumbling about?’’ 

Geraldine laughed, and Bobby offered to 
sharpen all her pencils for her. She took the 
case from her school-bag, and Bobby spread 
out the pencils on the table, preparatory to 
beginning the job, when the fire-bell rang 
out. Alert, with heads up, they counted the 
strokes. One, six, three! Bobby put out 
one foot ready to start, and gripped the arms 
of his chair. ‘“‘Count again,’ whispered 
Geraldine, excitedly. One, six, three! 

They made a mad rush for the door, Ger- 
aldine snatched her hat as she ran through 
the hall. Bobby never paused. His stouter 
legs outstripped Geraldine, who, nevertheless, 
scurried along as fast as possible, meeting two 
of her friends on the corner. They wasted 
no time in talking, but ran along together. 

It wasn’t much of a fire, after all. Such 
as it was, Bobby saw practically all there was 
to be seen, crowding asclose as he was allowed. 
Geraldine and her friends arrived in time to 
see the puffing engines and the red-coated 
firemen and the solemn policemen and the 
excited crowd, even if there were no signs of 
fire; and she wasn’t even quite sure which 
house it was. Oh, it paid well for the trouble 
and exertion! 

“Do you remember the old joke in one of 
the magazines?’’ asked their father that night 
at supper. ‘‘The one with pictures of the 
poor man who refused to examine the kitchen 
range, then heard the fire-alarm, and ran two 
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miles to the burning of an old barn, nearly 
broke his back, got in everybody’s way, 
worked hard for nothing, plodded home 
through the mud, only to be greeted at his 
door with his wife’s reproachful words, ‘And 
you were too tired to look at the kitchen fire!’”’ 

“T never thought that was very funny,” 
remarked Bobby. 

“And anyhow you couldn’t blame the 
man,” said Geraldine, valiantly. 

Father and mother laughed. When supper 
was over, the children went back to the li- 
brary. There were Geraldine’s pencils still 
spread out on the table. Bobby’s hand went 
into his pocket like a flash. 

“Geraldine, I do believe I’ve lost my 
knife,’ he said anxiously. ‘‘Hush! Don’t 
tell of it yet. Maybe we'll find it.” 

They looked through the library and the 
hall. Then Bobby discovered a small hole in 


| his trousers’ pocket. 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ he groaned. “I 
must have put it away when the bells rang, 
and now it’s gone.” 

Geraldine tried to be hopeful, and she 
hastened to make up for her former indiffer- 
ence by generously praising the lost treasure. 
In the morning they looked along the street 
as they went to school, but all in vain. 
Bobby went straight to the school office, 
where articles found by the scholars are sup- 
posed to be reported, and confided the story 
of his loss briefly to the master. 

“There were a lot of the fellows at the fire, 
sir,’ he said, ‘‘and it may come in.” 

‘Oh, yes,’ the master replied kindly. 
“Come here after school this afternoon, and 
perhaps you'll hear from it.’ 

That noon Geraldine waited for Bobby on 
the corner near their home. She didn’t look 
exactly happy, and yet she said, as he ap- 
proached, ‘‘I guess your knife is found, 
Robert.” 

““Where is it?’’ asked Robert, eagerly. 

“Oh, I’m not sure; but Mary Kelly told 
me her brother found one at the fire yester- 
day.” 

“Of course it’s mine,’ returned Bobby, 
promptly. ‘“‘Was it rough and mottled? 
What a cheat, not to take it right to the office! 
It’s lucky he knows it’s mine.” 

“He doesn’t know it,’’ confessed Geraldine, 
humbly. ‘‘I—I didn’t like to tell Mary.” 

“Why, Geraldine Norton, what ails you. 
Why didn’t you tell?’”’ Geraldine looked a 
little ashamed of herself, but she tried to 
explain. 

‘‘Well, you see, Mary never thought of it’s 
being yours, and she was so happy about it 
because Tim was happy; and they’re hoping 
he can’t find the owner. Just think, he 
never had a whole knife in his life; and he 
has been wanting one awfully.” 

“What if he did? This knife is mine.’’ 

“Ves, that’s so,” agreed Geraldine. ‘And 
Mary said he was going to take it to the office 
this afternoon,” 

“H’m! He’d just better,” said Bobby, 
virtuously, ‘‘if I don’t see him first.” 

Bobby ate his luncheon in a hurry, and was 
excused as soon as possible. He had deter- 
mined to find Tim at his house, and not wait 
to meet him at school. 

Just as he reached the narrow street, on 
the corner of which stood the tall apartment 
house, with its accommodations for many 
families, he heard his name called from an 
upper window. 

“Hi, Bobby, see my new knife!” 
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Bobby’s heart swelled with indignation. 
“T can’t see it from here,” he called back. 
“Can I go up?” 

Tim seemed surprised, and said something 
about being down in a minute; but Bobby 
didn’t stop to listen. -He ran up the narrow 
staircase, and tapped at the door of the corner 
room, 

Tim’s mother, a pleasant-faced woman, 
welcomed him with a smile as she opened the 
door, and hastily dusted a chair for him to 
sit down. ‘Tim was sitting at the window- 
sill, carving a bit of wood with the knife; and, 
yes, it was Bobby’s own. He%did not wait 
for Bobby to speak. 

“Oh, it isn’t mine,’’ he said, with a laugh. 
“T’m just pretending it is for this noontime. 
And I’m a-using it to pay myself for finding 
it?" 

Little Mary Kelly was watching her brother. 
She gave a happy little laugh as she said, 
‘“Maybe you won’t ever, ever find out who 
lost it, and then it will"be truly yours, won’t 
it, Bobby?” 

Bobby felt queer, as if he had no right to 
claim the knife and stop the laugh or cast a 
shadow over the merry face. 

“What are you cutting?”’ he asked rather 
feebly. P 

“You are all out of breath with running up 
the stairs, dear,’’ said Tim’s mother, again 
offering the chair. Bobby walked toward 
the window. 

“It’s just a box cover,” said Tim, showing 
his work. 

Bobby was interested at once. “H’m! you 
ought to have real tools for that,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Tim, doubtfully. ‘But, then, 
you can do ’most anything with a knife like 
this, if you try. Look atit. Take it in your 
hand, will you? ‘This isn’t any old slouch of 
a knife, mind you, but a brand-new four- 
blader, extra-sizer! I’m going to take it to 
the office this afternoon; but maybe, just 
maybe, we shall not find the owner. I don’t 
believe it belongs to any of the boys, do you? 
I never saw it before, and I always particu- 
larly notice the boys’ knives.” 

“‘T had a new knife yesterday,” said Bobby, 
slowly; ‘‘and I lost it, too!” 

And then he hated himself. ‘Tim’s face 
changed; Mary looked as though she were 
going to cry; their mother stopped her work, 
turned toward the children, and stood wait- 
ing. ‘‘Oh, my!” breathed little Mary. 

Tim’s mouth trembled, and Bobby saw 
the question just starting. 

“T don’t doubt that knife of yours is a good 
one to cut,” he went on hurriedly; ‘‘but do 
you like that rough, mottled sort of a handle? 
You just ought to have seen-my new one!” 

Tim drew a long breath, Mary’s eyes 
danced again, the mother went on working. 

“Oh, dear!” said Tim, with a short laugh, 
“T thought sure you were going to say this is 
the knife.” 

Bobby grew bolder, more sure of himself. 

“Gracious, no! I wasn’t going to say any- 
thing of the sort. You aren’t likely to find 
the owner. I hope you won’t, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I can’t help a-hoping; but I shall 
take it to the office, anyhow, for that is only 
fair. And we’ll watch the advertisements 
for a week, and ’’— 

Bobby interrupted. ‘“‘H’m! Nobody would 
advertise. It would cost more than the 
knife.” { 

After Bobby had admired some other carv- 
ing of Tim’s which Mary insisted on showing 
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him, he started off for school ahead of Tim, 
explaining that he had an errand to do. He 
ran as quickly as possible, and went to the 
office. 

“Please, sir,” he explained, rather inco- 
herently to the master, “it isn’t my knife. 
It’s Tim Kelly’s knife. Tell him nobody 
owns it. It’s all right.” 

It did not take long to make the master 
understand, and he did not seem at all sur- 
prised. Bobby had just time to get fairly 
out of the way before Tim appeared with the 
knife. He went out from the office beaming, 
even though, according to rule, the knife was 
to remain in the office for a week, awaiting 
a possible claimant. 

“The master said he didn’t know of any- 
body who was wanting such a knife,” he con- 
fided in a whisper to Bobby after they had 
taken their places, but before the bell rang. 
“He said it wasn’t likely the owner would 
turn up now.” 

“Wasn't that telling a lie, Bobby?” asked 
Geraldine that evening. 

“Telling a lie? Telling nothing,’’ Bob 
responded with emphasis. ‘“‘I didn’t say it 
wasn’t my knife, or that it hadn’t been my 
knife. If I had told him it was my knife, 
I’d sure have told a lie, for it wasn’t: I’d just 
a-given it to him!” 

And Tim learned to do wonderful things 
with that same knife before he ever learned 
anything more about its history. In fact, 
he never was quite sure that Bobby knew 
more about it than he had supposed, though 
he wondered sometimes why Bobby came to 
see him that day when he had never been 
before, and how it happened that Bobby took 
suddenly so much interest in carving, and 
why at Christmas-time Bobby’s mother 
started a class in sloyd, and asked Tim to 
join, and gave him a wonderful box of!sloyd 
tools. ‘Tim outgrew the class so quickly that 
he never had much good from the lessons. 
Still, it led to better things. 
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Tom’s Idea. 


“T ploughed up the Pike meadow this 
morning, and I want you to pick out the 
stones this afternoon, Tom,’ said Farmer 
Green to his son at the dinner table one day. 

Tom said nothing; but he looked his dis- 
may, and forgot to eat the piece of turnip 
which he held balanced on the end of his 
three-tined fork. 

“Throw them over to the west side of the 
lot: then they will be out of the way,’ con- 
tinued his father, as he put on his hat to go 
back to his work. 

‘Yes, sir,’”’ said Tom. 

The door shut, and Tom groaned. ‘‘I was 
going over to Sam’s to make that boat this 
afternoon,” he explained to his sympathetic 
mother. 
going to be ploughed till next week.” 

“Tf you go right about it, perhaps you can 
get through in time to go to Sam’s,”’ advised 
his mother. 

‘oT will take the whole afternoon to do it 
all alone, and I sha’n’t get through before 
dark,” said Tom, dismally. 

Mrs. Green said nothing more, and began 
to wash the dishes. 

Tom wandered out to the hen-yard with his 
hands in his pockets. He stood watching an 


“T thought that meadow wasn’t)| 


old biddy call her chicks about her, when 
suddenly a bright idea struck him. ‘I’ve 
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got it!’”’ he cried, giving such a war-whoop 
that the hen and her chickens scattered in 
eleven directions. He turned on his heel, 
and rushed into the house very differently 
from the way he had gone out a few moments 
before. “I’m going over to Sam’s,” he 
said to his mother, 

She looked at him, and saw a roguish 
twinkle in his brown eyes. ‘Well,’ she 
said. “Only, Tom, don’t fail to have your 
work done by night.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ trying to look sober, 
though he smiled in spite of himself. An 
hour later he came into the dining-room 
where she was sewing, and tilted himself on 
her rocker, while he coaxed: ‘‘Say, mother, 
can’t I have a few of the fellows to supper? 
And won’t you make some hot biscuits? 
Father’s going to the village, and won’t get 
home till seven o’clock. So he won’t care.” 

“I guess so,”’ she answered. ‘‘I was going 
to make biscuits anyway, and I can make 
a few extra just as well.’”’ She did not ask 
him why he wanted the boys to supper; but 
she knew he was working out some bright 
idea of his own, and, mother-like, was ready 
to help, while she watched him curiously. 
Soon after she heard him sawing in the 
woodshed. Then he came to ask for some 
red paint. 

The boys came at four o’clock, according 
to Tom’s invitation. There were four of 
them besides Tom. 

Mrs. Green looked out of the kitchen win- 
dow, and saw Tom taking them toward Pike 
Meadow. Over on the west side of the 
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meadow she could see some bright object 
standing on the stone wall, but she could not 
tell what it was. Then she saw the boys 
stoop, and fill their pockets with stones. 
Then they formed in line, and took turns 
throwing the stones at the object on the 
other side. They kept their shot flying, 
little by little moving nearer their target. 
Meanwhile the farmer’s wife baked her de- 
licious biscuits, and laughed to herself. 

At six o’clock the five young slingers came 
trooping in to supper, hot and hungry. 

“That was a fine target, Tom,’ said one 
of his admirers. ‘‘Where did you get it?” 

“Made it,’’ said Tom, promptly. ‘Had 
some paint left over from the boat, you 
know.” 

While they were eating, Mr. Green came 
home unexpectedly. He spoke kindly to 
them all. Then, turning to Tom, he said, 
“Did you pick the stones out of the meadow 
this afternoon, as I told you, and throw them 
on the west side, Thomas?” 

“Yes, sir, we did,” said Tom, demurely, 
while the other boys, seeing through the joke 
for the first time, fairly shouted.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


“What shall I do at the seaside, mamma?”’ 
asked a little boy who had never seen the 
ocean, but had a small sand garden. 

“Why, dig the sand.” 

“And what will you do?” 

“Just sit on the sand and read.” 

“But, mamma, how can I dig the sand 
when you're sitting on it?”’ 


The 10 and 11 Models of the 
Typewriter 


Remington 


are Visible 


Writers= 
and more. 


These new Remington models 
supply visible writing under 
new conditions—without loss 
of efficiency. 


To realize what this means— 
the combination of Remington 
strength with visible writing— 
note the type bars. Note them 
specially. See how they are hung 
in adouble row. This gives room 
for the broad pivot bearings. 
Note the bar itself, the strong, 
rigid bar, the Remington bar 
you have always known, made 
from a steel drop forging. 


i 


Compare this bar with the ordinary thin bar, 


mi 
‘Remington Standatd Typewriter No: 10. 


stamped out of sheet steel, and you will understand one reason why the very 
name “Remington” stands for Strength and Reliability in a Typewriter. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


154-156 Congress Street, Boston 
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The Conference at Lake Mohonk. 


My dream was about soldiers and fields 
of battle; and I was marching along an 
interminable highway, to reinforce ex- 
hausted combatants, with a leader who 
waved his sword and a bugler who played— 
what was that tune? Then I partly awoke, 
and the tune was a phrase of the one to 
which we used to sing ‘It came upon the 
midnight clear,’ and ‘“‘Peace on the earth” 
wove itself into the web. And now I was 
fully awake, listening to the bugle at Lake 
Mohonk, where pilgrims of peace are sig- 
nalled at morn, noon, and night by war- 
like strains. 

But ‘‘beggars must not be choosers,” 
neither can guests of Smiley’s Hotel alter 
the Medio-Persian laws of Quaker-born 
simplicity and moderation which reign in 
this place; no alcoholic beverages, no card- 
playing, no Sunday newspaper or travel, 
and a service of devotion (hymn, Scripture, 
.and prayer) each morning at 9.30. 


“Backward, turn backward, O time in thy 
flight, ; 
Make me a child again just for to-night!” 


The good old custom of the long-ago re- 
vived here at Mohonk, and debates upon 
world arbitration, preceded by ‘‘ Family 
Prayers,’’ no less, with the patriarchal 
Albert K. Smiley, devout host, as leader. 
The Eighteenth Annual Conference on 
International Arbitration it is, on dates 
May 15, 16, and 17, five or six hundred 
people, earnest men and women, assembled 
to discuss the outlook for a world tribunal, 
to take the place of slaughter and con- 
flagration and pillage,—our present method 
of settling differences with our brother man. 
However, it is mot such a hardship, this 
coming to beautiful Mohonk, to ‘“Skytop”’ 
and the alpine lake, to the picturesque 
walks and the wide, soul-satisfying outlook 
over smiling, homestead-strewn valleys. 
Here, amid scenes that whisper softly of 
peace, it is fitting that the theme of ‘‘ Peace,” 
the ideal of a millennium of warless progress, 
should be hopefully discussed. The birds 
sing with confidence, for no metal barrels 
except those of a field-glass are ever levelled 
at them; and the saucy little chipmunks 
on the velvety lawn skip about under- 
foot, almost confusing one’s sauntering 
gait. Familiar faces are in the throng,— 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Mead, James Tryon, and many others. 
There is no wisdom or truth in denying 
that the peace-workers of the world have 
been much disturbed and disappointed by 
the lapse of Italy into her war with Tripoli 
and by the failure of the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties at Washington; but, 
although their spirits may be slightly de- 
pressed, these earnest folk abate not a whit 
of their confidence in the ultimate substi- 
tution of law for war, as an arbiter in the 
disputes among nations. So much advance 
has already been made, such a long list of 
arbitrated disputes can now be cited, that 
the trend of the world toward a world tri- 
bunal is indisputable. Thoroughly as the 
main theorems and dependent corollaries have 
been threshed out, at conference after con- 
ference, there are always new ideas or 
shadings of ideas coming to the front. A 
paper which was extremely suggestive at 
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this conference was the one read by Rear- 
Admiral Chadwick; and William C. Deming, 
editor of the Wyoming Tvibune, read a 
lucid and forcible paper on ‘‘The Relation of 
the Press to International Arbitration.” 
The conference has been given pleasing 
touches of color, optically and intellectually, 
by delegates from Oriental lands, whose 
garb differed more widely than their thought 
from the best thought of our educated 
Occident, Abdul Baha Abbas, from Persia, 
leader of the Bahai movement, gave a sum- 
mary of his views, and was skilfully trans- 
lated, a sentence at a time, by his private 
interpreter. Some time, when Thomas 
Edison has leisure for it, will he kindly in- 
vent for us a machine into which a speech in 
any language may be talked, and a trans- 
lation be given back in any other language 
| desired? 

One of the points emphasized by several 
speakers was this: that during the past half- 
|century wars and threats of wars have been 
caused largely by trade jealousy, in Morocco 
}and Mexico and Tripoli and elsewhere; and 
the increasing interest taken by Chambers 
of Commerce in the United States and 
|abroad (as earnestly presented by Mr. 
|Samuel B. Capen of Boston) can more and 
more regulate the demands and methods of 
business interests, as they stand related to 
international affairs. 

The Mohonk Conference this year showed 
a tendency to divide rather distinctly into 
two currents of interest and activity,—one 
is the academic, or technically legal, which 
aims to effect points of contact between 
nations, clearing the path, bridging the 
abyss in a rational and safe manner; and 
the other current of interest is that which 
aims at educating the people at large, in 
each and all civilized countries, to the 
desirability and the entire feasibility of 
world arbitration. Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews of Boston is doing excellent work of 
this sort among the schools of several States. 
And the intercollegiate prizes which have 
been offered for essays and orations on ar- 
bitration and allied themes,—these exert a 
distinct educational influence among the 
college men of our land. An interesting 
feature of one day’s programme was the 
delivery of two such orations for prizes of 
$100 and $75. The speeches were extremely 
impressive, and offers were at once made 
by two men in the audience to pay the ex- 
penses of having the speeches delivered in 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia and 
in New York. As a part of this forensic 
programme, President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University read stanzas from a 
recent poem by Rev. Theodore Williams, 
written to be sung to the tune of America. 


“My country, to thy shore 
Far-wandering pilgrims pour 
To build in thee 
» A new republic’s plan, 
New truth, of loftier span, 
New brotherhood of man 
And liberty. 


' “May freedom, clothed in light, 
Obey th’ eternal right 
From sun to sun, 
And to all Jands display 
Her blest and righteous way 
Until, in God’s own day, 
Mankind is one.” 


The general verdict passed on this year’s 
‘conference by those participating has been 
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one of “excellent, but not enthusiastic.” 
The papers have been thoughtful and con- 
vincing and often brilliant, but the con- 
ference as a whole has lacked the sparkle of 
glittering hopes and the ring of confident 
progress. There has been progress, how- 
ever; only the good of the fat accompli 
has been moved a little farther away; tech- 
nical difficulties of negotiation have been 
proudly faced, and the vastness of the edu- 
cational work to be done has been recog- 
nized. But ‘Truth is mighty and will 
prevail,’ and other similar ideals have 
asserted their place compellingly, and the 
work will go on, only more from high ideal- 
ism, for a time, than from concrete encour- 
aging successes. But the reformers, in what- 
ever field you study them, have always 
been dreamers and prophets, and many of 
their dreams have come true; and certainly 
Lake Mohonk, high up among the mountains, 
is a beautiful spot, very conducive to pure 
and holy dreams of ministration and world- 
reform. May the ‘dreamers,’ as they 
come down from the mount, bring tables of 
the unwritten law of human brotherhood in 
their hearts, and realize, on the lower levels 
of city and town, workshop and office, the 
visions which came to them high among 
the clouds. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Unitarian headquarters in Chautauqua 
will be open from June 28 to August 26. 
Services of public worship will be conducted 
on Sunday mornings at ten o’clock and on 
Wednesday evenings at seven o’clock through- 
out the season. A reading table with peri- 
odical literature and papers will be main- 
tained; The free publications of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will be made avail- 
able, and a free circulating library for the use 
of those who are remaining in Chautauqua 
will be conducted. It is especially urged 
that all Unitarians who visit Chautauqua 
take pains to register at Unitarian head- 
quarters. The house is maintained that 
liberal people from different sections of the 
country and from beyond the limits of our 
country may be brought together for ac- 
quaintance and mutual help. The persons 
in charge are anxious to do whatever they 
can to help those who are coming to Chautau- 
qua for the first time or any who may need 
their assistance. Dr. Francis G. Peabody is 
to give several lectures and to preach in the 
great auditorium on Sunday, June 30. He 
is the first Unitarian to have thishonor. Any 
one desiring details in regard to the Chautau- 
qua programme should address Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. Any re- 
quests relating to Unitarian headquarters 
should be made to 

WiLL1amM CHANNING Brown, ~ 
Littleton, Mass. (to June 28). 
Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. (after June 28). 


Hymn and Service Books. 


Will churches having copies of ‘‘Hymns 
for Church and Homes,” and service book 
combined, which are not required for their 
own use, please communicate with Mr. E. 
Ethelred Brown, Meadville Theological 
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School, Meadville, Pa., who requires a 
supply for use in his mission in Jamaica. 
Mr. Brown leaves the school on the 6th of 
June next. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
May 14, at 2 P.M. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Long, 
Reccord, Wigglesworth, Williams, and Wil- 
son, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, and the treasurer presented the fol- 
lowing statement for the month of April, 
1912:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cashow hand April £2952 s<ci.0t.05 asec e es $26,360.07 
NOLIN OE CSc cins csccse cer gp etre 35,871.52 
Income of Invested Funds ............. 2,201.75 
Interest on Bank Deposits .........-.... 221.66 
Investment Reserve Fund on account of 
TROUT S arehliiiel 10 ucla e view hole. diate ciercverelara'e'a 100.00 
beeen al Service Pension Society, for 
Peete iste ers scsi in the as, ote 1,500.00 
First Parish me Religious Society of War- 
wick, Mass., in trust for that society, 
eC CR aisle pean SR eats 1,000.00 
Investments received forreinvestment ... 1,500.00 
Investment, Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on canst toate ee 
Received for Books . 


Reimbursement for Advances on Uni- 


tarian Building account............-. 85.06 
$76,560.47 

PAYMENTS. 
For om ame: pie ve sg (societies, etc. Pres cites $14,688.47 
er missionary expenses .... 3,730.38 
Sole: a tracts for distribution ......... 1,049.51 
Books published for sale ...........+-..+5 xargs 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 3.56 
Payments on account of pete 4 trust funds, ro. ps, 26 
RT rica cigleveeals cqiw Wis c's Ve eevine rie I 5,084. 24 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries ..... 88 
$47,244.28 
Cash on hand April 30, 1912 ......... 000s eeee 29,216.19 
$76,560.47 
In accordance with the by-laws the 


treasurer submitted his estimate of the 
income available for expenditures covered 
by the budget during the coming year, and 
named the sum of $105,000. 

The board then adopted the following 
budget for the year beginning May 1, 1912:— 


Maintenance eiiinvi eels. ccdeetscacee Teer © $15,500.00 
pot RG OR Gh) Oe SE ee eee 7,000.00 
Foreign Remetons oo s ie eee eee eect eae 6,000,00 
TUR SIRIORE aa tices s iulev ccs riled 76,500.00 

$105,000.00 


The following sub-division of the Home 
ani budget was then adopted:— 


isle atta nate nietlites oiAin's = 0%, 8p $6,500.00 
Middle Si Statesand Eastern Canada ........... 9,500.00 
Western. ofthe. ai... Mika tr. 5% Og Shey) Eis. « beers S 4,000.00 
sues ER US a aaa ie _ 
oc vit a Uda gp oat eee eeos : 
Pacific. . ane eerie cide: ties «alee ale Aisha. a F 
Canada, Northwest . : 
PRIN te eS waits wes oa ee'e en 8 i 
New Americans iochatons Japanese) .......... 5,500.00 
Social and Public Service .................+6- 4,000.00 
Comity and Fellowship ......-.-.-.....+0--- 1,750.00 
PUD UCU Peer eed title tiers sii cisssicre poe citlasele weenie I,5C0,00 
gE OS oe 2,500.00 
Salames Ms teac yest Jt Ei Aopen 13,500.00 
$76,500.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the action of George Hutchinson, treasurer, 
in assenting to a petition of Charles S. Wheeler, Trustee 
under the will of Annie A. Ray for leave to sell land in 
Lincoln, Mass., in which land the American Unitarian 
Association in the city of Boston has a vested remainder 
of one-half, for five thousand (5,000) dollars, and invest 

the proceeds, be and hereby is ratified and confirmed. 

Whereas in January, 1899, when the property at All 
Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., was purchased, the Amer- 
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ican Unitarian Association furnished the consideration 
therefor in two parts; namely, a loan of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) from the Church Building Loan Fund, 
secured by a first mortgage, and a further sum of $4,000 
from other sources, for which a second mortgage was 
given to the American Unitarian Association for the 
purpose of further security; and 

Whereas said first mortgage has now been paid in full, 
and said church has become firmly established and self- 
supporting, and it was not and is not the purpose of said 
Association to demand any repayment of said four thou- 
sand dollars ($4,000) so long as said All Souls’ Church shall 
use said premises for the purposes of a Unitarian church, 
and the American Unitarian Association is willing to dis- 
charge said mortgage, and to rely for the protection of its 
interest in said premises on the reversionary provision 
contained in its deed to said All Souls’ Church, dated 
Jan. 3, 1899, 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of said purpose the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has caused these minutes to be 
spread upon its records at the meeting of the directors, 
May 14, 1912, and the following vote to be passed :— 

That the treasurer, George Hutchinson, be, and hereby 
is, authorized, in the name and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to execute a discharge of a second 
mortgage given by All Souls’ Church at Lincoln, Neb., 
to the American Unitarian Association, dated Jan. 3 
1899, recorded with Lancaster County Registry of Deeds, 
Book of Mortgages 118, page 477, and that a copy of these 
minutes be sent All Souls’ Church. 

Voted, In accordance with the request of the First 
Unitarian Society of Richmond, Va., to authorize the sale 
of the parsonage property in Richmond, and to request 
the trustees of the society to secure plans and arrange for 
the building of a new parsonage on the rear of the church 
lot, at a cost not to exceed $4,500. 

Voted, That the action of the treasurer, George Hutch- 
inson, in executing, in the name and on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, seven agreements with the 
Unitarian societies in Flushing, N.Y., Summit, N.J., 
Randolph and Montague, Mass., Eugene, Ore., Viryinia, 


Minn., and Calgary, Alberta, in the Dominion of Can- 


ada, for the use of land owned by the American Unitarian 
Association by said societies for Unitarian church pur- 
poses, be, and hereby is, ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, That the treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association be, and hereby is, authorized to execute from 
time to time, in the name and on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, agreements in standard forms for 
the use of real estate owned by the Association by Uni- 
tarian societies for Unitarian church purposes. 

Voted, That Samuel A. Eliot, its president, George 
Hutchinson, its treasurer, and Lewis G. Wilson, its sec- 
retary, be, and hereby are, authorized. in the name and on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association, to execute, 
affix the corporate seal, and attest the execution of an 
indenture dated May 3, 1912, between said American 
Unitarian Association and the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church of Jacksonville, Fla., on a parcel of land 
in said Jacksonville therein described. 

Voted, That $10 contributed by the Society in Hudson, 
Mass., by mistake, be paid to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, for which it was intended. 


The treasurer again laid before the board 
the proposal to purchase the real estate of 
the Association located at 25 Beacon Street. 
After discussion it was decided that the 
treasurer communicate to the parties mak- 
ing the offer that the board does not feel 
that a sale of its property can be considered 
at this time. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That an edition, not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
copies of the Year Book for 1912, be published under the 
direction of the secretary, the same to contain a revised 
list of churches and ministers, with such other matter as 
the secretary may deem advisable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association, to all settled ministers, and to 
other ministers of our fellowship upon application, | 

Voted, That in preparing the “List of Ministers” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Con- 
ference be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscriptions to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
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rooms, etc., be authorized, to be paid out of the income 
of the Shaw Fund. 


There was laid before the board the 
report of the committee appointed to confer 
with a similar committee from the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. This report recom- 
mended the adoption of an agreement be- 
tween the Association and the Society, 
which was duly read (printed in the Register 
of May 16), together with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee for the carrying out 
of the proposed agreement. After discus- 
sion it was 


Voted, Subject to confirmation by the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, to ratify the 
agreement submitted by the joint committee and to 
authorize the president to execute said agreement in the 
name and behalf of the Association. 


A communication was read from the 
secretary of the board of trustees of the 
Proctor Academy, asking for the approval of 
a list of names eligible for election to the 
board of trustees, and it was voted to ap- 
prove the list as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.40 p.m. 


LEWIS G. Wison, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held at Westboro, Mass., Sun- 
day, March 31, Mr. Vaunce W. Batchelder 
in the chair, and Mr. S. Eugene Brigham 
giving a hearty welcome on behalf of the 
Westboro church. Miss Edith P. Kilburn 
acted as secretary pro tem. At roll-call the 
following societies responded: Hopedale, 
2; West Upton, 7; Grafton, 12; Worcester, 
7; Northboro, 9; and Westboro, 32. An 
invitation from the Channing Guild of 
West Upton for the fall meeting was ac- 
cepted. Mr. Leslie Wood was appointed a 
delegate from the federation to the May 
meetings. 

Rey. J. C. Kent of Northboro gave an 
informal address. The meeting adjourned 
to the vestry, where a substantial lunch was 
served. 

The evening meeting opened at 6.30 with 
music, after which Rev. R. Edward Griffith 
offered prayer. The speaker for the even- 
ing was Mr. Harold S. Lyon of West Bridge- 
water, who spoke on ‘‘ The Age of Doubt with 
Relation to Religious Thought.”’ He warned 
young people, when they began to think out 
ideas of religious faith, to use the school 
system of reasoning. He also spoke con- 
cerning circumstantial evidence in relation 
to religion, it being unnecessary to see the 
hereafter, but to believe in it. Adjourned 
at 7.45. Epitx P. KiBurn, 

Secretary pro tem. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before it at 25 
Beacon Street, on Friday, May 31, at 10 A.M. 
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‘The Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of 
Congregational churches, Unitarian as well 
as Trinitarian, are members) will hold its 
annual business meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
on Wednesday, May 29, at 5 P.M. 


The ninety-second session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held with the 
First Parish, Pepperell, Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, minister, on Thursday, June 13. The 
principal speakers will be Rev, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, and Rev. Lyman 
B. Weeks. 

Meetings. 


‘THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—April 17 the annual meeting was 
held in the Church of the Unity, with the 


president, Mrs. Chamberlain, in the chair. | 


The report of the Post-office Mission by Mrs. 


Davis, secretary, gave an interesting account | 


of the work, and showed how much more 
territory has been covered this year, and the 
growing interest taken in their work. The 
following officers were nominated and elected: 
president, Mrs. Frank E. Davis; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Charles B. Elder, Mrs. Francis 
H. Dewey; secretary, Mrs. Albert S. Merriam; 
assistant secretary, Miss Mabel §. Wicks; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; auditor, 
Mrs. Frank H. Willard; executive committee, 
Mrs. EB. P. Curtis, Mrs. A. S. Garver, Mrs. 
E. M. Slocombe, Mrs. W. E. Bellows, Miss 
Mary Trumbull, Miss Adah B. Johnson, 
Mrs. George A. Dix, Mrs. A. S. Morse, Mrs. 
§S. C. Beane, Jr., Dr. Bertha C. Downing, 
Mrs. A. F. Chamberlain, and Mrs. E. W. 
Barnes. Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, president 
of the New York League, spoke on “The 
Faith of the Alliance.” She thought it wise 
for each church to have its separate Alliance, 
and then to have a League which included 
all the branches. At the afternoon session 
the roll-call showed 71 present. The Ap- 
peals Committee voted to give the collection 
of $9 for Post-office Mission work. <A vote 
of sympathy with the family of Mrs. Seaver, 
former president of the League, who died 
recently, was passed. Mrs. B. T. Rice read a 
fine paper on ‘‘The Panama Canal: Should it 
be Fortified?’ She gave a history of the 
great undertaking and urged that the canal 
should be open. 


THE SouTH MiIppLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and thirty-fourth session 
was held at the Unitarian church of Lexing- 
ton, May 8, at 10.30, President Henry M. 
Williams, Esq., presiding. The opening de- 
votional service was conducted by Rey. 
Henry Parker. Officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Mr. John G. Brackett 
of Arlington; vice-president, Rev. Charles 
A. Allen of Waverley; secretary, Rev. Harry 
Lutz of Newton; treasurer, Mr. Charles W. 
Stone of Watertown; and directors for three 
years, Mrs. George H. Root of Winchester 
and Mr. George Whiting of Somerville. Rev. 
F. K. Gifford spoke on ‘‘The Work of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice.’ 
He said social religion implies social justice. 
The present state of industrial war is eco- 
nomic despotism. Poverty is the basis of 
crime. The remedy is to come by recon- 
struction of economic and social conditions. 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy spoke on ‘‘ The 
Larger Church.’”’ In the lines of social ser- 
vice the first emphasis is on its primary 
object,—to hold up ideals. What comes from 
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within makes for the larger life. After lunch- 
eon and a social hour provided by the hos- 
pitality of the Lexington church people, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Evans, a member of the 
Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 
spoke on “The Minimum Wage,’ as a step 
in the direction of ameliorating wrong con- 
ditions of labor. Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
spoke on “The Religion of Social Reform.” 
The religious temper heartens us for our tasks. 
There are two kinds of privilege: the false, 
at the cost of others; and the real, which wants 
to promulgate and share itself. ‘The discus- 
sion which followed was participated in by 
Rey. George Willis Cooke, Rev. Henry Parker, 
Rev. F. K. Gifford, and Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Evans. After votes of thanks the closing 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald. 


THE MAINE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The forty-ninth annual session, held with 


|the ancient First Congregational Parish of 


Kennebunk, Rev. D. M. Wilson minister, 
proved a splendid success. Owing to a 
downpour Thursday evening, the 
attendance at the opening service was not 
large, but it proved to be a good beginning. 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany gave a thought- 
ful and uplifting discourse. Friday morn- 
ing the delegates came in numbers. After 
an address of welcome by the pastor, a fitting 
response by the president of the Conference, 
and annual reports, an Alliance session was 
held, with interesting reports by Mrs. A. H. 
Seott of Bangor and Miss Mary A. Brown 
of Portland, directors. The main address 
was given by Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith on 
“The Work of the Alliance.’ A noon 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rey. 
Robert C. Douthit. The afternoon session 
was specially marked by the address upon 
“The Essentials of Unitarian Faith,” by 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton of Harvard Di- 
vinity School, a wonderfully clear and 
comprehensive setting forth of those things 
essential and dear to every Unitarian heart 
and mind. It is hoped that this address 
will be put in pamphlet form. The early 
evening communion service, conducted by 
Rey. D. M. Wilson, filled a good place, all 
its, own. The platform meeting was a 
fitting climax to all that went before. Each 
speaker was at his best. Rey. Paul Harris 
Drake made good from his standpoint in 
the treatment of “Socialism: Its Relation 
to the Unitarian Ideal of Social Justice’’; 
Rev. H. Edward Latham skilfully and 
effectively dealt with ‘‘The Individual and 
Social Advancement’’; Rev. Charles R. 
Joy proved worthy the occasion in revealing 
the scope and real purpose of “A Spiritual 
Church.” A number of important resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted, one 
expressing the appreciation of the conference 
for the stand taken by President Taft in the 
matter of the industrial commission recently 
appointed. The Kennebunk parish is an 
ideal one with which to hold a conference. 
All things were done for the comfort and 
welfare of delegates. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: Norman L,. Bassett, 
Esq., president; Rev. D. M. Wilson and 
Miss Mary A. Brown, vice-presidents; 
Rev. Leverett R. Daniels, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


ALLIANCES OF THE NEW York LEacuE.— 


An all-day meeting was held in Flushing, LXI., 
N.Y., on Thursday, May 9, at the Old 


(20) 


Friends’ Meeting-house. Although the 
weather was most unpropitious, Miss Slade, 
the president of the Branch Alliance, had the 
pleasure of welcoming a very large gathering. 
There is something in the historic associa- 
tions of this the oldest house in the country 
built for religious meetings, which thrills the 
imagination, one of the chief memories, 
perhaps, being of the time when the British 
took possession of it in Revolutionary days. 
There has been no League day since six years 
ago when Miss Slade took the gavel of office 
from Mrs. Emil Boas, as president of the 
New York League... After all were gathered, 
with two large wood stoves giving out the 
necessary warmth, adding an air of cosiness 
to the room, Miss Slade again took charge 
in her usual happy and genial fashion. She 
gave an account of the Old Friends’ Meeting- 
house, speaking} too, of the hope of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Flushing, that they might 
have a church building of their own by fall. 
Miss Slade introduced Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, saying he would tell us 
a story. A Mr. Wedge had knocked at Mr. 
Lathrop’s door in Berkeley, Cal., one evening, 
saying he had come from San Francisco with 
a letter to the Presbyterian minister, but, as 
he found he was not at home, he had taken 
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this opportunity to see a real live Unitarian. 


Starting as a prize-fighter, a drunkard, tast- 
ing the very dregs of life, one of those sudden 
and wonderful conversions about which we 
read, but seldom witness, had changed the 
whole current of his being. He had then 
studied for the ministry, preached in a small 
Presbyterian Church, but came by himself to 
other views of the Bible and religion. He 
was then doing slum work in one of the worst 
districts of San Francisco. The outcome of 
the matter was that the Pacific States Con- 
ference stood back of Mr. Wedge financially 
in the tremendous work he has done to 
outcasts of society. Mr. Wedge is now rest- 
ing on a farm, trying to regain his health, 
which has been undermined by privations 
and incessant work. Rey. T. R. Slicer, in 
his introduction to the subject of ‘‘ The Moy- 
ing Pictures,’ said that Mr. Lathrop had 
presented a living picture which was far 
more moving than any of the motion pict- 
ures. Mr, Slicer, being chairman of the 
National Committee on Censorship of Moy- 
ing Pictures established by the Peoples’ In- 
stitute, was able to give some most interesting 
facts about this industry or art: among others 


it was shown how very anxious the owners of | 


these films were to have the stamp of ap- 
proval of this unofficial board, and also what 
a means of education, as well as amusement, 
this form of entertainment may be. Mr. 
Alfred Leavitt, the third speaker, a student 
in Columbia University, who has already 
preached in several of the churches as a 
supply, is certainly living the Unitarian doc- 
trine of deeds in his settlement work among 
the boys, teaching them athletics. After 
luncheon, which was served in the quaint 
upper room, Miss Slade as toastmaster called 
first upon Mrs. Claude Gilson, who spoke of 
the great interest and enjoyment she had had 


in listening to so many different sides of Uni-_ 


tarianism. Mrs. W. B. Donnell, president 
of the League, spoke her misfortune in always 
following Mrs. Gilson, on account of the 
high standard she set in all things. She 
alluded to the work of the League, and the 
increased responsibilities it is facing. Mrs. 


Bishoprick spoke briefly on Mr. Leavitt’s 
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subject of “Loyalty to the House”’ as applied 
in loyalty to the League in helping to raise 
the $2,500 which had been pledged for the 
fresh work contemplated. Mrs. Robert 
Davis told a story of one of her early experi- 
ences in going to Sherwood, and of finding, 
when she reached there, that she was expected 
to preach twice in one day. Rev. Mr. Allis 
gave an interesting account of his probation 
work in Mt. Vernon. ‘The keywofd in this 
work is patience, and great is the reward 
when through watchfulness and care a human 
life is saved for good purposes. Miss Slade 
closed the meeting with an invitation to the 
old Boune House and the Masonic Temple 
where the society is now holding services. 
Next time she hoped to welcome the guests 
to their own little church. 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: The Women’s Alliance held 
the annual meeting Wednesday, May 1. 
Luncheon was served. Mrs. Alma Faunce 
Smith of Wollaston, Mass., for four years 
president of the New England branch of the 
Associate Alliance, spoke on general Alliance 
work. A business meeting followed, with 
reports that showed a steady gain in all 
branches. Thirteen members were added, 
and the treasurer reported the sum of $1,162 
raised, clear of all expenses. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.: A 
few men of this society recently came to- 
gether to see whether there was not a need 
for the discussion of Unitarian principles, 
and, ifso, tosupplyit. They organized them- 
selves under the name of “The Channing 
Club,’’ wishing by that name to indicate that 
the early spirit of Unitarianism is not dead, 
and, if sleeping, must be awakened. At the 
first meeting Prof. Ephraim Emerton, whose 
recent book, ‘‘What Unitarians Believe,” is 
an expression of this same point of view, 
outlined a tentative programme. ‘The pro- 
gramme has been followed only in a general 
way, because it was found that the discussion 
of one week led to some other point which 
seemed to present itself as the logical subject 
for the following meeting. In this way the 
main tenets of Unitarianism have come up 
for consideration and often for lively debate. 
During the Lenten season the significance of 
orthodox festivals was discussed. This soon 
led to the desire to determine the position of 
the orthodox religions. Consequently, two 
public meetings were held, at which two 
speakers, one a man who had left the Catholic 
Church and another who at present holds a 
high position among its laymen, explained 
their positions and stood the fire of questions. 
The numbers who attended the meetings of 
the Channing Club have not been very large, 
but no single meeting has not been worth 
while. Should only two meet together to 
exchange views on religious questions, the 
Club would have fulfilled its object. After 
all, it may be that even modern Unitarians 
have some interest in theology; that is, in 


the theology which is the science of under- | 


standing the bottom principles of things. It 


is well to give this layman’s theology a chance |. 


for expression. 


Detroit, Micu.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Society: ‘The Unitarian church 
at Detroit, Mich., reports growth and en- 
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couragement along all lines. Not only do 
the large Sunday congregations listen to 
preaching of rare merit and good music; not 
only is the Sunday-school doing exceptional 
work with its new graded system and its 
highly trained teachers; not only has the 
Young People’s Religious Union done an 
effective season’s work in studying the his- 
tory of Unitarianism through the biographies 
of its leaders, and the debt of Unitarianism 
to other denominations, Jew and Gentile; 
not only has the Women’s Alliance, with it 
ninety members, followed out a profitable 
course of monthly programme meetings and 
weekly industrial meetings,—in short, not 
only are all the internal activities of the 
church very much alive, but the church is 
standing, as never before, for outside ac- 
tivities which link it vitally with the social 
betterment of the city. Mr. Shippen is 
actively identified with and counted upon 
generally as a leader in the principal reform 
movements in Detroit, be it as speaker at 
a mass meeting of 5,000 to discuss the 
city’s release from a street railway monopoly, 
or at a special session of the State legislature 
where the Equal Suffragists scored a signal 
success, or at a meeting of leading citizens 
to consider a commission form of government 
for Detroit. His name, and with it the 
name of the Unitarian Church, stands prom- 
inently for every effort toward social better- 
ment. The Social Service League, which 
meets in the church every Sunday noon, 
is an amalgamation of all the philanthropic 
and reform interests which the church mem- 
bers represent, either as officers or as sub- 
scribers. The average attendance is about 
seventy-five, and the hour from 12 to 1 
is devoted to hearing notable speakers 
upon such subjects as Child Labor, Tuber- 
culosis Camps, Sex Hygiene, Arbitration 
for Labor Disputes, District Nursing and 
Pure Milk, Preventive versus Palliative 
Methods in Charity Work, Dance Halls, 
Loan Sharks, Slot Machines,—the subject 
always being open to general debate. This 
latter is usually very vigorous and leads to 
some definite action by the League as a 
body. The League publishes a leaflet em- 
bracing fifteen different civic organizations 
for reform represented by officers among 
its members. The Unitarian Men’s Club, 
with a paying membership of eighty and 
a mailing list of more than two hundred, 
has a monthly supper at the church, fol- 
lowed by an address and a debate. Socially, 
these meetings have been a great success. 
Economically, they have furnished leaven 
for a larger lump than the Unitarian body. 
The mayor of the city, various heads of 
departments, newspaper editors, ministers 
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Deaths. 


BERTHA BAILEY RICE. 


An APPRECIATION. 


“And yet the compensations of calamity are made 
apparent to the understanding also after long intervals 
of time—a loss of friends seems at the moment unpaid 
loss and unpayable. But the sure years reveal the deep 
remedial force that underlies all facts. The death of a 
dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing 
but privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of a 
guide or genius,” 

So wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson in his essay called 
“Compensation,” and it is well for us to consider in this 


| spirit the privation which has recently befallen the people 


of Barre and elsewhere, in the passing of Bertha Bailey 
Rice. She would have urged this philosophy upon us, 
for she was generous in her optimism. 

The life of a township was so enriched by her presence 
that the force of her example lives after her, and cannot 
be lost from the memory of her friends. A woman on 
whom her family and friends relied, who gave whole- 
souled, thoughtful attention to her domestic duties, she 
by no means pursued them to the exclusion of an intelli- 
gent interest and activity for the betterment of the com- 
munity. 

She inherited gifts of character and mind which were 
amplified by her education and exemplified in her life. 
As a teacher she had a sure and secure influence over her 
pupils, and as a citizen she dignified her sex by the clear- 
minded, cheerful manner in which she entered upon her 
civic duties. 

More and more is expected of the educated woman, 
both in the home and out, and broad-minded women 
and men recognize, as never before, that they owe a 
service to society. Of such was Bertha Rice, and it is 
clear that her example, so strongly emphasized by her 
death,—the possibilities of which she was well aware, yet 
faced unflinchingly,—is destined to live among us, as- 
suming, as Emerson puts it, “the aspect of a guide or 
genius.” 

We were privileged to know her; we are privileged to 
remember her; and, in recognition thereof, let us make 
new resolves to share and perpetuate the spirit of love and 
helpfulness which she so beautifully typifies in our mem- 
ories forever. W. B. WwW. 
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from other churches, have participated 
actively. At the meeting to consider ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal Ownership of Street Railways”’ 
Mr. A. B. Dupont of Cleveland, Ohio, led 
the debate. Mr. Peter Witt, also of Cleve- 
land, spoke upon the general subject of 
Municipal Ownership at another meeting. 
In conjunction with two other clubs the 
Unitarian Men’s Club invited Mr. John 
Z. White of Chicago to address a large 
public meeting on “A Commission Form 
of Government.’’ Bishop Williams of the 
Episcopal Church addressed another meeting 
on ‘The Power of the Press.”’ Another | 
month a debate on Equal Suffrage filled 
the evening. All in all, it is safe to say that 
the Detroit brand of Unitarianism is not | 
in danger of rusting out. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: The annual meeting was 
held April 29, when, in spite of a severe storm, 
80 people sat down to supper and remained 
to the business meeting. All reports were 
exceedingly encouraging, and showed that 
the greatest gains recorded in the history of | 
the society were made in this past season. 
The minister reported a visiting list of over 
200,—a marked increase in church attend- | 
ance,—and an addition of.50 new members 
this winter, including some very active and / 
effective workers. The treasurer was ap-| 
plauded for his report of all bills paid, and a 
balance of $25 in the treasury. "The Women’s 
Alliance of 65 members has raised over $700. 
The Men’s Club has nearly doubled its mem- 
bership. The Sunday-school has enrolled 190, 
including 12 teachers and 5 officers; and the 
experiment of grading the classes was re- 
ported a success. The young people of the 
society were present in good numbers, and 
took pride in reports of the aid they had ren- 
dered the church. The Young People’s 
Religious Union has conducted evening meet- 
ings fortnightly in the church, with an at- 
tendance of from 50 to 100. All the younger 
organizations have contributed to the support 
of the church. The Young People’s Religious 
Union have paid the gas bills of the year. 
The Hale Class of 23 young men raised and 
contributed $75; the Delta Delta Gamma Club 
of 20 young ladies contributed $35; and the 
Lend-a-Hand Club of 25 girls contributed 
money, as also did the Christ Church Juniors, 
a club of boys. ‘The Lend-a-Hand also sent 
dolls to Aiken, S.C., and clothing to Shelter 
Neck. ‘The Boys’ Club has been reorganized 
along the lines of the Boy Scouts, under the 
lead of a young Harvard student. 


Jersey City, N.J.—The Brotherhood 
Church, Rev. Howard Colby Ives, minister: 
Work in Jersey City was undertaken by Mr. 
Ives as a missionary enterprise in connection 
with his work in Summit. He found a small 
group of people gathered through the efforts 
of Rev. George H. Badger, secretary for the 
Middle States and Canada. Jersey City is 
composed largely of a Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, and the rest of the people are minis- 
tered to by a large number of strictly evan- 
gelical Protestant churches. The city is 
largely over-churched. All the societies are 
struggling for existence, and experience 
showed that there was no demand for a Uni- 
tarian church conducted along conventional 
lines. On the other hand great numbers of 
thoughtful people of the working class are 
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or Protestant message. The political and 
social life of the city was at alowebb. There 
is a great opportunity there for the stimula- 
tion of the spiritual life of the city by means 
of an earnest appeal to the ideals of righteous- 
ness, purity, and justice, with little or no 
emphasis on the doctrinal and dogmatic side 
of religion. After an earnest and careful 
canvass of the situation the handful of people 
decided to organize a church which should 
attract the great mass of unchurched men, 
and, without appealing to any class, without 
sacrificing in the least degree the great prin- 
ciples upon which the Unitarian Church is 
founded, build up a truly liberal church which 
should have for its sole object the inspira- 
tion and uplifting of the souls of men, and 
change so far as possible the conditions of 


| the life of the city in accordance with the 


great ethical principles of liberal Christianity. 
It was recognized that it would take a hard 
struggle to get established, for it could make 
no sectarian appeal, but must throw itself on 
the basic principles of Righteousness and 


| Truth and Love, and trust to these for success; 


but the society had faith in the conquering 
might of these great ideals, and felt confident 
that in the long run they would surely win. 
The result has more than justified the faith. 
The society is now closing the sixth month of 
work. Forty pledged contributors make 
weekly or monthly payments under the envel- 
ope system; there has been an average attend- 
ance of about seventy-five; the society has 
raised and spent about $800, and in addition 
has pledges which will go far towards paying 
running expenses for another year. New 
members come every week, and the member- 
ship is composed not of people drawn from 
other churches, but of earnest, enthusiastic 
men and women—mostly men—who find in 
the Brotherhood Church an organization 
which lives up to its name and stands for some- 
thing in which they heartily believe. There is 
not a single wealthy member, and, while this 
makes the finances a source of constant anx- 
iety, it is a joy to feel that the work is ful- 
filling one of the great missions of Christian- 
ity, and “‘the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.” ‘The plan of work has been 
that the minister should preach only on 
every other Sunday. On the alternate Sun- 
days men and women have been asked to 
speak on the great, vital topics of the day, 
social, ethical, and spiritual, and open dis- 
cussions have been held after every service. 
In addition to several ministers of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, the people have listened 
to Mrs. Florence Kelly, on Child Labor; 
Mountfort Mills, on the Bahai Revelation; 
Rev. William Sullivan on the Social Con- 
flict and its Reconciliation; addresses on 
Socialism and Woman Suffrage, both for and 
against; on the great Brotherhood Move- 
ment in England, and many others. Mr. 
Ives has given a series of talks on ‘‘ Modern 
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Conceptions in Theology.” The discussions 
after the service have been vital and earnest. 
Practically the whole congregation wait to 
participate in them, and it has been necessary 
to stop promptly at ten o’clock or the people 
would stay all night, it would seem. On 
May 19 Abdil Baha, the Persian prophet 
of the wonderful world organization of all 
sects and creeds, under the banner of Brother- 
hood spoke. The work has attracted the 
sympathy and support of the liberal men of 
other denominations, notably that of Rey. 
Percy Stickney Grant of the Church of the 
Ascension of New York, who has pledged $100 
a year until the society is on a self-supporting 
basis, and Rev. J. Howard Mellish, of Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, who spoke on ‘‘ The Unity 
of the Spirit’”’ a few weeks ago. The spiritual 
tone of the church is kept at a high level: it 
must not be thought that it is simply a 
people’s forum...It is a distinctively relig- 
ious organization which makes its appeal di- 
rectly to the great ideals and aspirations of 
the human soul. The greatest difficulty is 
the financial problem. At least $1,500 
a year is needed to pay the running expenses 
of the church, but the society has confidence 
that within a year or two more that will come 
from the pledges of the members. In the 
mean while it must depend on the generosity 
of sister churches and the American Unita- 
rian Association. 


Summit, N.J.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Howard Colby Ives: The president of 
this society, Mr. Russell Hinman, died on 
April 28. In him we have lost a devoted 
friend, a staunch supporter, and a truly lib- 
eral soul. Death came as a release to him 
from a pain-racked body, but to the society 
his loss is a sorrow, hardly to be borne. 
Without him the church in Summit would 
with great difficulty have been started, and 
it will be years before it can recover from the 
loss of time. Nevertheless it is looking for- 
ward with enthusiasm and courage. Prepa- 
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rations are under way for a church home. 
The rented hall is not adapted for the needs 
of the society. With the aid of the American 
Unitarian Association a lot has been secured 
in the very ‘best location. A comfortable 
and commodious dwelling was on the lot, 
which was moved to the rear and will be used 
as a parsonage. The minister’s family is 
about to move into this house, and it is hoped 
that building operations will be begun this 
summer. Sufficient money has been raised 
to make a beginning, although no concerted 
effort has yet been made to secure subscrip- 
tions. The Women’s Branch Alliance has 
pledged $1,000, $600 of which has already 
been raised, and another generous gift has 
been made of $1,500. The people expect to 
spend in the neighborhood of $8,000, and it 
will need devotion and enthusiasm to raise 
the balance; but the membership is growing, 
interest is increasing, the relation with the 
other denominations is fraternal, and there 
is no doubt of ultimate success in establishing 
a strong, self-supporting church. 


WoRrCESTER, Mass.—Second Parish, Austin 
S. Garver and Edwin M. Slocombe: A ser- 
vice was held on Sunday, April 14, in memory 
of Edward Henry Hall, minister of this church 
from 1869 until 1882. Rev. Austin S. Garver 
preached the memorial sermon, a just and 
beautiful tribute. With the insight of sym- 
pathetic appreciation Mr. Garver described 
the widely contrasted attributes of char- 
acter which existed in harmony in the 
largeness and richness of this minister’s 
life,—his mingled strength and tenderness, 
the ‘“‘sternness’”’ of his self-discipline and 
the “‘gentleness”’ of his dealing with others, 
“especially the suffering and the victims of 
wrong and injustice,” his ‘‘knightly cour- 
age’ and his ‘‘saintly consecration to the 
loftiest ideals,’ his ‘“‘fearlessness and faith- 
fulness of spirit,’ his aristocratic culture and 
taste, his dignified and courtly bearing, and 
his democratic sympathies and genial friend- 
liness, his confident reliance upon the 
sufficiency of human faculties in the dis- 
cernment of truth, and his confiding re- 
liance upon the sufficiency of God in the 
fields that lie beyond the grasp of human 
faculties. The same contrast in harmony 
Mr. Garver discovered in Mr. Hall’s preach- 
ing: ‘‘He was not emotional, neither was he 
coldly intellectual,’ yet he was an intel- 
lectual preacher, and “his language was 
warmed with the emotion of high spiritual 
thought, which is the highest expression of 
spiritual emotion.’”” The sermon concluded 
with the reading, and the memorial service 
with the singing of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
hymn:— 

“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill.” 
o E. M. S. 


Personals. 


A gift of $50, sent “‘in loving memory of 
Rev. Joseph Waite,’”’ has come to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in connection with 
the contribution from the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Hartford. 


Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., preached 
for the first time in three months on Sunday, 


- May 19, in the First Parish Church in Milton 


in exchange with Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 


The Christian Register 


Dr. De Normandie has been ill for almost 
the first time in his life and has been granted 
a leave of absence from his church, the First 
Religious Society in Roxbury, until the rst 
of October. He is now at his summer home 
in Lincoln, where he is regaining his health 
and strength with every prospect of being 


the summer. 


Foreign Notes. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has re- | 


cently defeated by 360 votes against 156 a 
measure designed to limit and lessen in 
France the public places where alcoholic 
liquor is sold. The Temps of Paris, in criti- 
cising this action, gives illuminating statistics. 
Previous to the legislation of the year 1880, 
which removed all restrictions on the sale of 
liquor, there were in France 354,000 public 
houses and cabarets. To-day there are 
480,000, or one for every 80 of the population. 
In 1860 the alcoholic consumption was 2.27 
litres per head. In rogr1 it had risen to 4.13, 
andin some districts to 11 and 12 litres a head, 


The consumption of absinthe has risen in 38 | 


years from 15,521 to 172,000 hectolitres. As 
one result, while in 1869 the murders in 
France numbered 135, to-day they have in- 
creased to 359. In 1835 there were 11,000 
insane; to-day 75,000. Alcoholism is a lead- 
ing source of crime for the country: above 
all, it reduces the birth-rate, whose low level 
so alarms French publicists. 

In reply to this exposé thirty Socialists, in 
the French Chamber, who had supported the 
motion to suppress the proposed temperance 
legislation, issued an open letter in which 
they sought to vindicate their action and 
defend the unrestricted saloon. The Temps 
in return cited European statistics with 
crushing effect, showing the great improve- 
ment in public economy and morals produced 
by a restriction of the liquor traffic. Juarés, 
the great Socialist leader in France, with his 
accustomed courage and _ far-sightedness, 
took sides against his colleagues, whose 
motives seem to have been political rather 
than moral. He regretted the defeat of the 
new legislation. The Socialist Congress in 
Lyons, however, failed to take cognizance of 
the matter. It is to be feared that they con- 
sidered the saloon-keeper to be the best elec- 
tion agent. 

The Jewish Chronicle announces that a 
wealthy Jew, a native of India, has _be- 
queathed a sum of £80,000 for the endow- 
ment of a Jewish college in Jerusalem. We 
found opinion in Palestine very much divided 
on the desirability of such an institution, the 
wisest heads concurring in the sentiment 
that what the Jewish population in the Holy 
Land most needs is not more scholars and 
thinkers, but more laborers in field and work- 
shop. Agricultural and industrial establish- 
ments, not colleges, will best advance the in- 
terests of people and country alike. 

The Russian Douma has recently decreed 
that the sale of liquors at drinking places of 
all kinds is hereafter interdicted, first, on 
Saturdays after 2 p.m.; second, on Sundays 
during the entire day; third, on the days of 
great religious feasts, on local or parochial 
festivals during the three first days of Holy 
Week, the festal days of the imperial family, 
etc. 

Spain has to-day a hundred Protestant 


| Prussia during the years 


|ing pilgrims to Lourdes. 
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congregations, each served by a pastor. 
Most of these congregations are established 
in frontier or seaboard towns. Only 20 are 
located in the interior provinces, 5 of them 
in Madrid. Catalonia numbers 16, Valencia, 
Murcia and Andalusia 30, the Atlantic coast 


; |from the Pyrenees to the Portugal frontier 
able to resume his full duties at the end of | 


14. Nearly all the Protestant pastors are 
maintained by foreign missionary societies of 
divers nationalities. They have secured 
since 1868 from eight to ten thousand church 
members, converts from Roman Catholicism. 
Every such pastor and church is an active 
centre of propagandism for Protestant prin- 
ciples in the Iberian peninsula. 

The number of divorces has increased in 
I905-IO more 
than one-third, nearly all in the towns and 
cities. 

In 1906 there were 240 special trains bear- 
In 1911 they had 
increased to 424. 


Wedding Gifts 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Plain Colonial Cut 
Glass Vases made 
in various sizes and 
shapes which we 
offer as attractive 
and useful gifts. 

Cut Glass Handled 
Flower Baskets 
in all sizes, engraved 
in the new gray 
finish, combined 
with bright cuttings. 

Cut Glass Iced 
Tea Sets on ma- 
hogany trays, con- 
sisting of cut glass 
teapot, six tall tum- 
blers, open sugar 
bowl, ice tub and 
lemon tray. Anat- 
tractive novelty 
in various patterns. 

The above items are 
simply suggestions 
taken from our 
stock of Cut Glass, 
which is the largest 
and most compre- 
hensive of any in the United States, em- 
bracing all values from the lowest to the 
most expensive specimens, but we desire to 
call attention to the fact that our stock is 
especially replete in medium values in 
all grades. 

Dresden China Novelties just landed, both 
of the staple Saxon flowers design as well 
as the Watteau Groups with rich color 
panels. 

China, also Crockery Dinner Wares, in 
great variety of all standard makes, from 
which either parts or complete sets 
may be had. 

One price marked in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 
33 Franklin St, cor Hawley St. 
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Pleasantries. 


Found on an examination papar in German 
literature: ‘‘Goethe fell in love with Lili, but 
broke his engagement in the fall.’’ 


He: “I can trace my ancestry back 
through nine generations.”’ She: ‘What 
else can you do?’”’ Then he blinked, and 
looked at her as if he wondered how far he had 


dropped.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Her Dilemma.—Mr. Askit: ‘And how do 
you like keeping a diary?’’ Miss Gabbeigh: 
‘Oh, it keeps me so busy writing about what 
I have been doing that I do not have any 
time to do anything to write about.’’—Balti- 
more American. 


Prof. Stuart had the privilege of hearing 
the master of Trinity utter the classical 


phrase, ‘‘We are none of us infallible, not} 
The ‘youngest | 


” 


even the youngest of us. 
of us’? who provoked this remark was, says 
Prof. Stuart, no less a person than Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. 


Johnny, aged five, had a habit of using in 
his conversation every big word he happened 
to hear, regardless of its meaning. One 
morning he and his elder brother were trying 


to wash from the same basin, to Johnny’s | 


detriment; and he ran into the kitchen, ex- 
claiming, ‘Mamma, Charlie’s metropolizing 
the whole laudatory!’’ 


The late Julia Ward Howe, though a 
woman of very good appearance, was ex- 
tremely modest. ‘‘She once posed for me,” 
said a Boston painter, recently. ‘‘But she 
hesitated a long time before consenting to do 
so. To urge her on I said, ‘Don’t be afraid, 
I'll do you justice, madam.’ ‘Ah,’ she an- 
swered, ‘it isn’t justice I ask for at your hands; 
it’s mercy.’”’ 


The teacher in elementary mathematics 
looked hopeful. ‘Now, children,’ she said, 
“think carefully before you answer. Which 
would you rather have, three bags with two 
apples in each bag, or two bags with three 
apples in each bag?’’ ‘‘ Three bags with two 
apples in each bag,”’ said a boy in one of the 
last seats, while class still debated. ‘‘ Why, 
Paul?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘ Because there’d 
be one more bag to bust,’’ announced the 
practical young mathematician. 


Dundreary is not the best-tempered terrier 
in the world. ‘The children, Betty and Bob, 
adore him, and Dundreary reciprocates 
earnestly; but his amiability is strictly con- 
fined to the immediate family. One day 
there was a grand hubbub in the yard, and 
presently the children, looking highly alarmed, 
bore the struggling Dundreary into the living- 
room. ‘He bit a piece out of Uncle Edward’s 
leg,’”’ explained Bob. ‘‘O mother,” Betty 
added tearfully, “do you suppose it will 
make Dundreary sick?”’ 


Dr. Wiley tells the following story: Sleepily 
after a ‘‘night off,” a certain interne hastened 
to his hospital ward. ‘The first patient was 
a stout old Irishman. ‘‘How goes it?” he 
inquired. ‘‘Faith, it’sh me breathin’, doctor. 
I can’t get me breath at all, at all.” ‘“‘Why, 
your pulse is normal. Let me examine the 
lung action,” replied the doctor, kneeling be- 
side the cot, and laying his head on the ample 
chest. ‘Now, let’s hear you talk,’ he 
continued, closing his eyes and listening. 
“What’ll Oi be sayin,’ doctor?” ‘‘O, say 
anything. Count one, two, three, and up,” 
murmured the interne drowsily. ‘Wan, 
two, three, four, five, six,’’ began the patient. 
When the young doctor, with a start, opened 
his eyes, he was counting huskily, “Tin hun- 
dred an’ sixty-nine, tin hundred an’ sivinty, 
tin hundred an’ sivinty-wan.”’ 
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No Flies. No Litter. No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Srernenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Eaiational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
effidency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F.C, SOUTHW ORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ, Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scnoot, Grorcr F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Joho MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO, LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. 
Thorough pre 
given boys under seventeen, Well-regulated daily lives for 
all, Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Warts, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoove, 1.0. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres, 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address 
PaRKER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School £93, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M, } Principals. 


$250 
RE 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- | 
tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


O’BRIEN & 


CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


GILT-EDGED ISSUES YIELDING 5 TO 614 PER CENT. 


Canada has not had a period of business depression for 25 years 


For particulars of Seasoned Bonds and Stocks write to 


Members of the Montreal Stock Exchange 
DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 


References: THE MOLSONS BANK, Montreal 


WILLIAMS 


MONTREAL 


